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‘Permanent Charity Fund 


THE PROBLEM. Everyone, at some time, gives to charity, or plans to leave property 
in trust for charitable purposes. Whether his gift is large or mall he is faced with two 
difficulties—first, that of securing a sound and permanent trusteeship: second, that of a 
wise selection of objects to which his gifts may be applied. Very frequently the desire 
to first benefit some person or persons, and a bowen create a charitable gift, adds to 
the difficulty of the problem. 
The Solution—Out of the situation thus arising has come the Permanent Charity Fund 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company. By this arrangement the donor is given 
the highest assurance of safe and economic handling of his gifts, and, at the same time, 
the direction of a body of experts in the expenditure of income or principal. 

Full informalion will be mailed on request. Address 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President FRANCIS J. BURRAGE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM H. WELLINGTON, Vice-Prerident MARVIN SPRAGUF, Trust Officer 

WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice- President WILLARD T. CARLFTON, Aast. Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer WILLIAM E. NUTTING, Manager Safe Deposit 
EDWARD E STEVENS, Asst. Treasurer Department 

ROLAND E. CHAFEY, Asst. Treasurer EDWARD C. BURRAGE, Asst. Manager 
HERBERT D. HEATHFIELD, Secretary ROBERT L. SHEWELL, Real Estaie Officer 














ATHENIA CORSETS 


Sold only at 


Chandler’s Corset Store 


50 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 


The Largest and Finest Corset Establishment in New England. 


Help The Salvation Army Give 
Christmas Cheer To Thousands 











The success of our effort depends 
upon you, dear Friend, therefore 
I earnestly solicit your immediate 
assistance and beg to thank you in 
anticipation of thesame. Don’t fail us. 











Yours for the needy, 
ADAM GIFFORD 
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New England Headquarters © “soston 
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OVEMBER in rural New England is 
anything but a dreary month. The first 
snows fall, and the days are alive with 


the varied activities of winter. Asnature recedes 
the human touch becomes more dominant. 
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well wooded with birch and pine are typical of this region 


Lakes with high, rocky shores, 
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SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


Meadowlands with abruptly rising hills are typical of this region which is largely de-forested 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FAITH 
BY LEWIS GILBERT WILSON 


EDITORIAL SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


modern writer said not long ago, 
A “Deliver us from the pale nega- 
= tions of Boston Unitarianism!” 
The emphasis in this remark was laid 
upon the word “ Boston,” as if in some 
way Unitarianism was indigenous to 
the soil of the Boston Basin. It 
would have been quite as fair for the 
same writer to have said, ‘ Deliver 
us from the lurid hell-fire doctrine 
of Northampton Trinitarianism,”’ as 
if orthodoxy were indigenous to the 
Connecticut Valley. 

Trinitarianism and Unitarianism 
have been contemporaneous from the 
beginning of Christian theology. They 
arrived in America in the same boats, 
the one to find expression in the rigid 
Calvinistic theological doctrines of 
the Puritans and the other to persist 
in the “Covenants” of the same 
Puritans, wherein they refused to 
be bound by any authoritative creed 
and declared it to be their purpose to 
“walk-together.”’ 

The spirit of Unitarianism is found 
in the gospels, especially in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and the two 
Great Commandments. The spirit 
of Trinitarianism so far as it repre- 
sents an intellectual interpretation of 
religion, is found among the letters of 
the apostle Paul, who, seizing upon 
the personality of Jesus as the Jewish 
Messiah, planted the seeds of Chris- 
tian theology. Strictly speaking, 


there is no doctrinal Trinitarianism 
in the New Testament, either in the 
gospels or 


in the Epistles of Paul. 
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It was not until the year 325 A.D., 
that God was fully defined in terms 
of three persons, and it was not 
until the Trinitarian conception of 
the God-head had been adopted by a 
powerful majority that the martyr- 
dom of Unitarianism began. Jesus 
knew God in one person, and from 
his time to ours every Athanasius 
has had his Arius. 

It was in the year 325 that the 
Arians, or those who held the same 
relation to orthodoxy that the Uni- 
tarians hold to it today, were con- 
demned to exile by three hundred 
bishops and their books consigned to 
the flames. ‘For a thousand years,’ 
it has well been said, ‘‘the door of the 
‘Christian’ church was locked with a 
metaphysical formula.”’ 

Unitarianism is, however, and al- 
ways has been, more than a protest 
against a doctrine concerning the 
God-head. It is a protest of the 
human reason against the self-con- 
stituted authority of ecclesiasticism. 


The Unitarians have insisted from 
the beginning that in this world 


human nature is essentially divine 
that ‘‘God if he is to be found any- 
where, is to be found in the heart 
of present humanity.”’ They have 
insisted that the seat of authority 
is in the human soul, and they have 
claimed to be the most consistent 
followers of Jesus since they have 
taken him at his word and considered 
human beings as the divine children 
of a divine Father. 
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The attitude of Unitarians towards 
other churches inevitably became 
sympathetic and tolerant, since Uni- 
tarianism was itself a claim for in- 
dependence of thought. No better 
illustration of this spirit of fair play 
could be found even at the present 
time, than in what has been called 
“the first catechism of the Christian 
church to speak out in specific words 
for perfect liberality of conscience.” 
I refer to the famous Catechism of 
Racow, or Racovian Catechism :— 

“In 1659 there was published in 
Amsterdam an edition of this cate- 
chism which contains a noble pre- 
face. This preface refers to the 
many creeds and catechisms of or- 
thodoxy by which:— 

*«* A yoke is imposed upon Chris- 

tians to swear to the words and 

opinions of men from which 
every one who deviates in the 
least is immediately assailed by 

a thunderbolt of an anathema, is 

treated as a heretic, as a vile 

and mischievous person, is ex- 
cluded from heaven, consigned to 
hell, and doomed to the torment 
of eternal fire. Far from us be 
this disposition, or rather mad- 
ness. While we compose a cate- 
chism, we prescribe nothing to 
any man. While we declare our 
own opinion, we oppress no one. 
Let every person enjoy the free- 
dom of his own judgment in re- 
ligion; only let it be permitted to 
us also to exhibit our view of 
divine things without injuring or 
calumniating others. For this is 
the golden liberty of prophesying 
which the sacred books of the 

New Testament so earnestly com- 

mend to us.’ ”’ 

This insistence upon the supremacy 
of the human reason and the respon- 
sibility of the individual soul has 
characterized every Unitarian move- 
ment. Today there are Unitarian 
churches in every European nation. 
In Hungary there are more Unitarian 
churches in proportion to the popula- 
tion than in any other district of the 
globe. They differ from the Ameri- 
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can Unitarian churches only that their 
form of church government is epis- 
copal instead of congregational. 

It was inevitable that Unitarianism 
should have found full expression in 
New England. It is a natural result 
of the growing tendency which forced 
its way into larger freedom of thought 
and deed. The congregational church 
polity is inevitable in a democracy, 
especially in a nation created by 
seekers after political liberty fleeing 
from tyranny. 

The words of Governor Bradford 
contain the spirit of liberal theology 
and that spirit has prevailed from 
his time to ours: 

“These people as ye Lord’s 
free people joyned themselves 
(by a covenant of the Lord) in 
ye fellowship of ye Gospel, to 
walk in all His wayes made 
known or to be made known 
unto them, according to their 
best endeavors, whatsoever it 
should cost them, the Lord as- 
sisting them.”’ 

In the phrase “to be made known,” 
which in itself is a negation of all 
creeds and a promise to accept the 
truth as it should be in the future 
revealed, the spirit of Unitarianism 
was well expressed. It is therefore 
not surprising that the First Church 
in Plymouth is now a Unitarian 
parish. 

It is the genius of orthodoxy to 
insist that the truth, once being de- 


livered, remains unchanged. An or- 
thodox creed thus installed, can 


neither expand nor receive new ar- 
ticles of belief. A consistent ortho- 
doxy must take its stand in opposi- 
tion to the attitude adopted in the 
covenant of the Mayflower, since the 
latter anticipated truths “yet to be 
made known.” Thus these early 
covenants of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, once having adopted the propo- 
sition that new revelations might 
yet be made to the mind of man, 
their descendants were necessarily 
compelled to recognize new revela- 
tions as they appeared. Such an 
attitude inevitably bred a tendency 
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to detect old error, and to discover 
new truth; and, as might have been 
anticipated, the process of truth- 
seeking and error-detecting in mat- 
ters of religion, spread until it finally 
gave a distinct individuality to one 
section of the New England church. 

During the middle and latter part 
of the 18th century, under the in- 
fluence of Jonathan Edwards and 
George Whitefield, the old orthodox 
standards were reinforced with vio- 
lent insistence. It was then that the 
rational and liberal spirit which had 
long since been harbored in the Puri- 
tan Covenant, awoke to new energy 
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and influence. Scholars who had 
for years, without molestation, dis- 
covered the instability of the old 


faith, began now to teach and preach 
heterodox opinions. Then, too, dur- 
ing the Great Awakening, enforced 
plety was attempted on the part of 
the conservative leaders. Men were 


arrested who traveled on Sunday, 
for singing in public, and for any 


breach of the somber decorum of the 
Puritan. Society became _ restless 
from restraint, and chafed under the 
supervision of a theocratic demo- 
cracy. The common sense of the 
public had long since been affronted 
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by the public ex- 
ecution of witches, 
and there were 
many expressions 
of resistance on the 
part of leading 
thinkers toward 
the attitude of the 
Puritan church. 
Theology was the 
ever-present sub- 
ject of conversa- 
tion, and heated 
arguments among 











all classes divided 
society into two 
general divisions 
the orthodox and 
the liberal. 


Each town and 
hamlet throughout 














New England 
eventually was 
compelled to meet 
the issues of the 
time by a decisive 
vote. The individ- 
ual chureh contain- 
ing a conservative 
majority, retained 
the church proper- 
ty, the communion 
service, ete., while 
the minority be- 
came a ‘Second 
Parish’? which, in 
the course of time, 
became known as 
Unitarian. ’” 
When the majority 
were of the pro- 
gressive type, the 
local church itself 














became Unitarian, 
hence the large number of ‘First 
Parishes’? in New England that are 
listed in the Unitarian Year Book. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to trace the historical growth’ of 
Unitarianism in New England. The 


story is an interesting one, which has 
been written up from many points 
of view, and has become familiar to 
all students of American annals. 





Now, what were some of the con- 
sequences which waited upon this 
abandonment of the old theological 
moorings by large numbers of in- 
dividuals and by groups of individ- 
uals organized into Unitarian church- 
es? Their orthodox opponents at 
the time. and at intervals from that 
time to this, have prophesied dire 
results. Burdened by their ardent 





beliefs about heaven and hell, and 
reinforced by the doctrine of Jus- 
tification, they could see no hope 
in the next world for their Unitarian 
neighbors. They were consigned to 
a speedy extermination in this world, 
and a hopeless destiny in the world 
to come. Concerning the soundness 
of the latter prophesy, no one is 
authorized to offer an opinion, but 
so far as the extermination of Uni- 
tarians from the haunts of mortal 
man is concerned, no prophesy to that 
effect has, as yet, proved valid. 
Immediately. the Unitarian churches 
of New England became influential 
bevond the most sanguine desires for 
annihilation on the part of their 
orthodox enemies. Numerically, they 
have never been so strong as their 
“Orthodox Congregationalist’’ con- 
temporaries; but it is a curious fact 
that throughout New England the 
leaders in education, reform, philan- 
thropy, literature and government 
have been of the Unitarian type. 

Not many years ago the American 
Unitarian Association sent young men 
into all parts of New England to dis- 
cover isolated Unitarians, residing 
where there were no Unitarian church- 
es, that they might be enrolled as 
Associate Members. Wherever they 
went, they were quite sure to find a 
number of the ‘leading men” in each 
community who, without hesitation, 
announced themselves as Unitarian. 
Many of them were descendants of 
the old families who had belonged to 
the liberal and progressive party in 
the old Colonial church. These in- 
dividuals were, without question, 
men and women of recognized au- 
thority and influence. They were 
the kind of people that every small 
hamlet points to with respect and 
local pride. Of them it could be 
truly said that they were: 

‘Leaders of the people by their 

counsels and by their understand- 

ing men of learning for the people; 


Men richly furnished with ability, 
Living peaceably in their habi- 
tations.” 
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It is evident from facts thus re- 
vealed: 

(1) That Unitarianism is not easily 
to be extinguished. In the minds 
of many it is considered weak be- 
cause of its inability to sway the 
multitudes by emotional methods. 
It has always been necessary, in 
order to be a Unitarian to preserve 
mental equilibrium. The _ religious 
revival, sensational and sentimental 
appeals and kindred methods of 
exciting the public mind have never 
been employed by Unitarians to 
gain converts. The Unitarian body 
has consistently believed and taught 
the necessity of a well trained and 
well disciplined mind in_ religious 
culture and education. Not believ- 
ing in the human race as ruined but 
rather as incomplete, with a divinely 
growing life within, it has been the 
cardinal aim of Unitarians to seek to 
develop, broaden, humanize and com- 
plete the soul, rather than to ‘‘save’’ 
it from an impossible perdition. Con- 
sequently, it has never attempted to 
conduct campaigns along the lines 
of revivalism, and it has never, either 
in the small church, or in its National 
organization, attempted to stampede 
the public for the sake of making 
proselytes. It has never sought to 
unsettle the human mind in order to 
commit it to an emotional decision. 

But while Unitarianism has not 
been able to express itself in terms of 
large statistics, those who foretell 
the extinction of Unitarianism are 
reckoning without a due regard for 
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UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


the living facts. Under different 
names and at different periods of his- 
tory since the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, the Unitarian spirit has 
found expression. It will continue 
to express itself in terms of reason 
and human svmpathy, so long as 
churches are controlled by credulity, 
so long as they hold to external 
authority, and an unsound theory of 
life; and so long as human beings 
worship anything less than God. The 
Unitarian faith will always assert 
itself through those who see clearly 
and feel deeply concerning human 
and divine relations. It is not pos- 
sible for Unitarianism to be abolished, 
for the simple reason that true 
religion is at once reasonable, and is 
essentially inimical to superstition, 
and the fanatical exhibition of spirit- 
ual impulses. 

(2) Should anyone ask why it is 
that Unitarianism has always ad- 
dressed itself to religious education 
and philanthropy, the question may 
easily be answered. Assuming, for 
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instance, that Associated Charities 
were unknown, where would one look 
for their initiation? Would it be 
among those who believe and teach 
that human nature is a ruined prod- 
uct and that it could be saved only 
by a cataclysmic experience on the 
part of the individual, or would one 
be more likely to find it among those 
who believed that human nature is 
essentially divine, that no fatal mis- 
take had been made in its creation, 
and that it is capable of being im- 
proved, corrected and emancipated 
by intelligent and systematic methods? 
The answer to this question has 
already been given in the life of 
Joseph Tuckerman, who was himself 
a Unitarian, and the originator of 
Associated Charities in this country. 

To whom should one turn for the 
illumination of the blind and the 
release of the deaf and dumb by a 
process of patient training and educa- 
tion continued through long years of 
experimentation, and rewarded by 
the wonderful results expressed in 
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Laura Bridgman and Helen Kellar? 
Would one turn to those who believe 
that the felicities of the blest are 
secured by an instantaneous con- 
version from without, or to those 
who have boundless faith in the pos- 
sibilities of the soul within? Surely 
to the latter, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by the life and work of 
Samuel G. Howe, the Unitarian who 
was the great pioneer in the educa- 
tion of the blind, the deaf and the 
dumb. 

Similar questions may be asked 
and answered concerning those who 
suffered among the old-time asylums 
for the insane. It was Dorothea L. 
Dix, a Unitarian, with her faith. in 
the divinity of the soul, that led her 
to begin the great work of founding 
hospitals for the mentally diseased, 
exerting an influence whose benef- 
icent effects are today continued, 
not only in this country, but in every 
country. 

It was John Howard, an English 
Unitarian, who gave his life for the 
reformation of the prisons of the 
world. The very nerve of his en- 
thusiasm would have been severed, 
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had he thought of human nature in 
terms of orthodox theology. 

When one studies into the history 
of such philanthropic movements, it 
is marvelous to discover that those 
who have had the courage and the 
faith to undertake stupendous re- 
forms have been those whose theories 
of life have prompted them to in- 
augurate better conditions in the 
world that is, rather than to content 
themselves with a provision for felie- 
ity in the world that is to come. 
Such was the attitude of the Uni- 
tarian, Horace Mann, the father of 
the public school; of Julia Ward 
Howe, of Henry Berg, of Edward 
Everett Hale, and many others who, 
in the nineteenth century were the 
distinguished leaders in philanthropic 
endeavor. It is no mere eccentricity 
of human society that the great 
philanthropies were conserved and 
nourished by Unitarians. <A theory 
of life which not only justified their 
work, but compelled it, was the 
incentive of all their efforts. It was a 
super-abounding faith in the essential 
integrity of life, that made it possible 
for them to accomplish their work in 
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a social environment where a major- 
ity believed in the hopelessness and 
depravity of human nature. 

(3) It also is evident that the 
Unitarian attitude towards human 
life and God, and the relations be- 
tween the two, must have had a cer- 
tain quality that was peculiarly its 
own. As one studies carefully the 
great educational and social in- 
fluences that shaped publie thought 
and accomplished great achievements 
where Unitarianism was mest in 
evidence, he will come to the con- 
clusion that the quality which dis- 
tinguished this religious movement 
was Initiative. Unitarians, out of 
all proportion to their numbers, 
possessed this quality. It was shown 
in the large cities, through their 
political leaders, their judges, their 
educators, their inventors and their 
philanthrepists. It was shown in 
the smaller towns where Unitarian- 
ism had free course, in their teachers, 
preachers, selectmen and _ public- 
spirited citizens. The literature of New 
England was almost wholly produced 
during the nineteenth century by 
writers of Unitarian antecedents. They 
were the poets, historians, philos- 
ophers and essay_sis of their time. 

Highly crystallized theories of life 
such as real orthodoxy calls for, stulti- 
fy the human mind. Unitarianism 
released the imagination, and sent it 
forth upon new paths of moral and 
spiritual insight. Nearly all cf the 
New England poets, the Longfellows, 
Lowell, Emerson, Bryant and Holmes, 
belonged to the Unitarian wing of 
New England Congregationalism. It 
was \as if the long pent forces of the 
human mind had been ushered into 
an entirely new world. Scholars and 
scientists of the Unitarian faith were 
the first to study and accept the great 
generalizations of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer, while the progressive 
statesmen of that faith and the 


- authors and essayists are too numer- 


ous to be enumerated here. Uni- 
tarians announced ‘‘the freedom of 
the citv’’ and the emancipated soul 


fared forth into every possible avenue 
of discovery. 

Unitarians took the initiative in 
every line of human welfare, for they 
had arrived at the consciousness of 
being co-workers with God. They 
had come to an experience of the 
spirit of truth, and that experience 
had made them free. 

(4) Unitarianism is not, however, 
a mere intellectual cult, as is so often 
remarked, suited only to people of 
pedantic and academic habits of 
mind; it is especially significant be- 
cause of its simplicity. It has great 
mystical possibilities, as may be read- 
ily seen by a eareful study of its 
abundant hymnology, but it has often 
been called and is, the religion of 
commonsense. Indeed, it has often 
failed to appeal to the wonder-loving 
and miracle-seeking tendencies of the 
public, simply because as an inter- 
pretation of Christianity, it is based 
upon such homely and practical 
teachings as the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Beatitudes, the Two Great Com- 
mandments, and the Parables of 
Jesus. It might have arrayed itself 
in the garments of ecclesiastical au- 
thority and occultism, and thus ap- 
pealed to those who desire te have the 
commen laws of rightecusness and 
faith enveloped in mystery, but had 
it done so, it would have forfeited 
its claim to intellectual freedom and 
tolerance. It has chosen rather to 
call things, so far as possible, by their 
right names, to reduce religion to its 
simplest terms and to make its appeal 
to the individual conscience as_ it 
met the realities of life. 

It is a favorite pastime of the op- 
penents of Unitarianism to perpet- 
ually predict its disappearance as a 
dencmination frem the field of Chris- 
tian activity. All such statements 
are inspired by the wish, rather than 
by any tendeney in that direction. 
It was never so much alive as it is 
today. Through the well-systema- 
tized efforts of the American Uni- 
tarian Association it has outgrown 
its New England swaddling clothes, 
and has established itself in many 











































tewns and cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. Its lit- 


erature is sought after by earnest 
inquirers from all parts of the world. 
It is rapidly acquiring an Associate 
Membership cf isolated Unitarians 
throughout this and other countries, 
while the principles it has been 
teaching for se many vears’ have 
found their way into other denom- 
inations until it is a frequent state- 
ment of orthodex preachers that the 
churches are ‘honeyeombed’’ with 
Unitarianism. 

The Unitarians ef America do net 
seek, because they do not care fer, 
ecclesiastical autherity. The genius 
of Unitarianism is opposed to exter- 
nal authority with its imposition of 
religicus belief from without, but it 
believe in a well ordered pro- 
paganda in the interests ef truth, and 
this propaganda is on the increase. 
The readers of this article weuld be 
surprised if they could know how 
many letters are received from the 
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ministers of other churches and the 
priests of Catholicism, whe, like 
Nicodemus, desire to have their 
identity suppressed. There is a rest- 
lessness and a lack of confidence in 
the orthodox pulpit which no amount 
of self-delusion and_ artificial bold- 
can conceal. There is an in- 
consistency between the theology 
which is taught in the majority of 
pulpits and the teachings of schools 
and colleges which makes the ortho- 
dox ministry anything but an in- 
tellectually comfortable office to dis- 
charge, and the hundreds of letters 
that come to the Unitarian Head- 
quarters often accompanied by an 
earnest desire for employment on the 
part of their clerical writers, reveal a 
sense of conscious hypecrisy that is 
often pitiable. Such restlessness is 
unknown in the Unitarian pulpit for 
the simple reason that it is not com- 
mitted in advance to anything but 
the truth as it is known, “or to be 
made known.” 


hess, 
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It is true that ‘‘pale negations” 
are often associated with Unitarian- 
ism, but they are always the nega- 
tions which must appear upon the 
discovery of new truth. Whoever 
adopts the scientific preposition that 
the human race has evelved from the 
rudimentary cell, must, by implica- 
tion deny the Adamic theery of 
creation. Whoever accents the re- 
sponsibility of the individual as a 
child of God must by implication 
deny the necessity of a blecd atone- 
ment. Wheever adopts a belief in 
the ecentinuance ef this life by a 
natural emergence inte the larger life 
of the soul in anether world must, by 
implication. deny the doctrine of a 
division of the human race into two 
classes—the saints and the sinners 
the lost and the saved—and_ their 
localized habitations in a ‘“heaven”’ 
and a ‘hell.’ Negations, whether 
pale or otherwise, must always result 
when the larger vision reveals the 


larger truth. It is undoubtedly true 
that Unitarian preachers sometimes 
have treated with heartless and 
thoughtless contempt, many of the 
sacred symbols of the elder faith, but 
on the other hand the world can 
never be made to realize how sae- 
religious to the average Unitarian 
are many of the doctrines that con- 
stitute the fundamental 
orthodoxy. 

This brief sketch should net close 
without calling attenticn te the ef- 
ferts ef the Unitarians of America to 
join their forces with those of other 
religious liberals in other lands. 

They de not engage in foreign 
missions fer the same primary ends 
and by the same metheds emploved 
by the great Foreign Mission sccie- 


basis of 


ties. The comparative study, in re- 
cent vears, of the great ethnic re- 


ligions of the werld, has revealed the 
fact that no race has been left without 
its appropriate witness to the Holy 







































Spirit. Religion is native to the 
human soul. In all lands and in all 
ages the human spirit has yearned 
for right relations with the Universai 
Life. This end has been accom- 
plished with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and through various agencies 
and the sacred books of ancient and 
modern peoples have been studied 
to the end that their errors may be 
corrected, and their universal truths 
accepted. In going into fereign coun- 
tries Unitarians do not announce 
themselves as the possessors of the 
only and infallible interpretation of 
God, nor the exclusive ministers of 
salvation. On the contrary, they 
have gone to China, India, Japan, 
and many other countries to give of 
their own what the native religions 
did not possess, and to lead the 
people into higher and_ better life- 
adjustments. 

In the city of Boston, under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association, on May 25th, 1900, the 
International Congress of Free Chris- 
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tians and Other Religious Liberals, 
was organized. Delegates were pres- 
ent from all the great countries of 
Kurope and Asia. The purpose of this 
Congress is “to open communication 
with those in all lands who are 
striving to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty and to increase fellow- 
ship and co-operation among them.” 
It seeks to bring into closer union 
for the exchange of ideas, mutual 
service, and the promotion of their 
common aims, the historic liberal 
churches, the liberal elements in all 
churches, scattered liberal congrega- 
tions and isolated workers for re- 
ligious freedom and progress in many 
lands. In short, it cultivates large 
and fraternal relations with the great 
liberal movements in religion now 
going on under various names and 
auspices throughout the world. Six 
of these International Congresses have 
been held in different parts of the 
world, at which the number of 
memberships taken have, at times, 
exceeded two thousand. Through its 
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influence and its interchange of 
thought and fellowship Christianity 
is presented not as an arrogant 
separator of the sheep from the 
goats, but as the religion of Universal 
human relations, responsibilities and 
ideals in the presence of a universal 
Father. The response which has 
come from the far East from Palestine 
to Japan, and from the Liberals of all 


Kuropean countries has been as sig- 
nificant as it has been genuine and 
intense. 

The eclipse of Christian orthodoxy, 
as such, among the intelligent peoples 
of the Orient is becoming more and 
more pronounced, and. they have 
hailed with gratitude these sympa- 
pathetic attempts from the Western 
world to bring about a true fellow- 
ship of the spirit. 
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THANKSGIVING 


A PRAIRIE HYMN 
By ETHEL Syrorp 


Crackling plumes of yellow maize, 
Flame-set skies, October haze, 
Meadow-larks that sing and wing 
Afar a wistful, throat-filled fling, 
Creeks and cooling crystal springs, 
Wild Prairie-sea of living things, 
Earnest hearts and hands of toil, 
Quivering breath of breaking soil 


Western land, thy spirit sings, 
Hark, I hear, afar it rings. 


Chant breathes on chant, and melody 

Rises and sweeps all tonefully, 

Like a great Organ fugue of a thousand 
voices, 

Theme massed on theme, it swells, 
then poises 

To rise higher, higher, higher 

A wild mass of violins, harmonically 

In Unison, spin the air insistently, 

A silver sheet of heat all piercingly, 

Tone whipping tone resoundingly, 

Beating the clouds to foam harmoni- 
ously 

Then through the night air, chromati- 
cally, 

Drops like a wild eagle, screamingly, 

Quivering, breathing passionately, 

Tone clings to tone entreatingly, 

Voice answers voice antiphonally, 

A great glorious flood of Harmony, 

Like a harp swept with the North 
Wind furiously, 

From under Earth up through the air 

Sweeps the great theme majestically, 

Sweeps the massed tone in Sym- 
phony 

The Great Mystery is Good. 
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The Western prairies’ wide and rolling 


stretch 

Rides out amain to meet the Sunset 
glow, 

And far across its tireless untracked 
breast 

Are herds of mighty buffalo at rest, 

When, like a_ priest, Nightfall its 
mantle lay 

On the altar of a dying sun-drenched 
day. 

Swift antelopes have sped the deep 
ravines, 

Then paused, dilate with fright, when 
night-hawk screams 

Infang the echo of a gray wolf’s bay, 

And coyotes’ howl makes weird the 
midnight’s stay. 

"Neath groves of knotty oak that 
hover close 

To hurrying creeks whose glancing 
ripple flows 

‘lo where the thick-furred 
built his dam, 


beaver 


Amidst the hazel-brush, a_ thicket- 
sham 

Of shelter tall, wild turkeys, nested, 
doze, 

And hiding in the dense. networked 
close, 


They shield their brood from stealthy, 
creeping harm. 
Irom out the weeping willows’ waving 


calm 

A plaintive ring-dove coos unto its 
mate, 

And rattlesnakes, in deadly stinging 
hate, 

In shady grasses’ damp, thick-woven 
foil, 

Or clumps of peppermint and penny- 
royal, 


Lie coiled, their fangs outstretched 
when timid quail 

Arouse at seething hiss and rattling 
tail 

And flutter frenzied o’er the meadow- 
erass 

To clumps of sage-brush, where, like 

shimmering glass, 

moonlight frost 

powdered sheen; 

From out his lodge, 
Elkhorn’s stream, 


The has lain’ her 


skin-lined, by 
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A stalwart Otoe Indian with 
noiseless tread. 

He pauses, turns, uplifted is his head, 

His eyes set keen, alert as hunted hare, 

His muscles tense, he sniffs the silver 


steps 


air 

For scent from moving train of hostile 
Sioux, 

Already from the southward near the 
Blue 


The great Pawnees had hurled their 
sovereign sway, 

And Omahas and Otoes bade them 
stay 

Their wrath, and called them chief and 
lived in peace. 

The lurid yells, the mournful wailings 


cease, 

But short the fierce Dakotas from the 
North, 

The war-feast o’er, in bands have 


wandered forth; 


Their nostrils breathing war, they 
search the trail 

Of herds of buffalo and deer. O’er 
Elkhorn’s vale 

Abreak the breeze there floats the 


warning scent 

Of sweating hides of game and ponies 
spent 

With driving plunge and lunge and 
dreadful fight. 

Alert, the Otoe 
Night; 

His people hunger, scattered far apart, 

Yet fierce his will, though sadness 
in his heart; 

Now eager, swift across the frost-stiff 
erass 

As o’er the furze the midnight shadows 
Pass, 

He glides, his body rhythmic as the 
Wind; 

He stoops, the trailing rope he gropes 
to find; 

A lithe roan pony swift unpicketed, 

Across the stream and bluff all thick- 
eted 

He swings to brow of yonder naked 


hill; 


gazes toward the 


There in the frosty moonlight, silent. 


still 


Their breath like one, a sentinel watch 


he keeps, 








Yet casts his eye across the rolling 

sweeps 

Of blue-joint grass and clumps of 
cottonwood ; 

On Eastward rolls the great Missouri’s 
flood, 

Below him lies the muddy Platte’s 
divide,” 

lis low-dipt banks, where cat-tails 
sway and hide, 

The wind-swept groves of oak, where 
shadows glide, 

And in his heart there swells a mighty 
pride,— 

The prairies’ wealth, its beauteous, 
bounteous grace, 

Its hurrying creeks, its fervent bound- 
less space, 
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From fierce Dakota’s stride his gaze he 
shifts, 

His eyes half close, his warrior face up- 
lifts, 

His arms outstretch, his straight and 
quivering form 

Half lifts its saddle; ‘tis the break of 
morn, 

The Great Spirit speaks; 
and slow, 

Like choir of priests, the Indian greets 
him. Low 

Like murmuring voices’ mingled flow 
of song, 

The prairies answer; ‘cross the sky- 
shot Dawn 

There breaks the sweeping Hymn in 
melody, 


fervently 


It hovers breathing passionately, 
Tone clings to tone entreatingly, 
Voice answers voice antiphonally, 

It rises and sweeps all tonefully, 

A great glorious flood of Harmony, 
Like a harp swept with the North wind 


furiously, 


From under Earth up through the air 

Sweeps the great theme majestically, 

Sweeps the massed tone in Symphony— 
The Great Mystery is Good. 


Still from low-bordering uplands and 
clear crystal lakes 

Flows the beauteous Elkhorn, and 
southward, the flakes 

On the Salt River’s basin, like crust on 
the snow, 

And the Nemaha Valley, where peach 
blossoms blow. 


And the farmlands roll wide over plum- 
brake and lea, 

And the orchards where orioles sing in 
their glee 

Are a wild bank of blossoms with sun- 
wondrous sheen, 

Like dewdrops and laughter the morn- 

ing light’s gleam. 


And the rain on the dust-driven road 
is a plea, 

And the toil is of gladness and hearts 
that are free 

As the unbounded ether that sweeps 
Heaven's dome, 

And the hope is a faith, and a cob-fire 
is home. 


And the road winds for miles to the 
city’s bright rim, 

And a longing is prayer and hearts 
fill to the brim, 

And handclasps are eager and trusting 
is true, 

Like the vast endless meadows hearts 

open to you. 
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And the gold-gleaming cornfields wave 
proudly and high, 

Like a forest of banners flung forth 
toward the sky, 

And the song of their swaying as 
eventide nears 

Isfa Hymn of Thanksgiving of ripe 

yellow ears. 
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And the Angus sweep down where the 
buffalo trailed, 

Like the black of the midnight, o’er 
pastures empaled, 

And the oatfields and wheat in their 
rich flowing gold, 

Sing the song of the prairies like 

psalms sung of old. 





































God’s laughter the Dawnlight, 
God’s merey the Rain, 

God’s blessing the Twilight, 
God's love’s in the Grain. 


And His will’s in the Reaper, 
And His hope, tasks begun, 

And thy brother’s thy keeper, 
Past setting of sun. 


Crackling plumes of yellow maize, 

Flame-set skies, October haze, 

Meadow-larks that sing and wing 

Afar a wistful, throat-filled fling, 

Creeks and cooling crystal springs, 

Wild Prairie-sea of living things, 

Earnest hearts and hands of toil, " 
Quivering breath of breaking soil, 


Western land, thy Spirit sings, 
Hark, I hear, afar it rings. 


Chant breathes on chant, and melody 

Rises and sweeps all tonefully, 

Like a great Organ fugue of a thou- 
sand voices, 

Theme massed on 
then poises 

To rise higher, higher, higher, 

Till the choirs of Heaven resound with 
the song, 

And it hangs on the wind, clinging fer- 
vently, 

It resounds through the ground all- 
tremulously, 

Quivering, breathing passionately, 

Tone clings to tone entreatingly, 

Song answers song antiphonally, 

A great glorious flood of Harmony, 

It breaks and swells resoundingly, 

Like a harp swept with the North 
wind furiously, 

From under Earth up through the air 

Sweeps the great theme majestically, 

Sweeps. the massed tone in Sym- 
phony 

The Great Mystery is Good. 


theme, it swells, 
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THE YALE-NEW HAVEN PAGEANT 


ALE’S and New Haven’s Town 

} and Gown pageant, in celebration 

of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the removal of the college from Say- 
brook, Connecticut, to New Haven, 
was staged in the big ‘‘ Bow],”’ Saturday 
afternoon, October twenty-first. It 
was an event of the first rank in the 
history alike of the relations between 
the University and the city, and in the 
history of pageantry; of the former 
as expressing self-conscious inter- 
dependence and mutual loyalty, of 
the latter as gradually coming to self- 
consciousness as an art form. 

It will be convenient, in this brief 
sketch, to reverse the order of the 
discussion, that we may speak first 
of pageantry as an art, and afterward 
of the Yale-New Haven incident. 

The audience gathered in the great 
Yale out-of-doors theatre was large, 
but not as large as the projectors of 
the event had hoped to draw. It 
was, however, fully as large, if not 
larger, than they had a right to ex- 
pect. For there has been nothing in 
pageantry, as presented since its re- 
cent revival, to really move the public. 
In the general mind, it quite justly 
connotes a “high-brow”’ effort that 
as an entertainment, is somewhat 
tedious, as drama, decidedly un- 
dramatic, as symbolizing truth, or 
sentiment, uninterestingly shallow 
and obvious, and in its deeper mean- 
ings, speaking a foreign, if not dead, 
language. Watching pageants is 
much like going to church when one 
has ceased to believe the doctrine 
preached. The service can scarcely 
be made short enough not to seem 
long. 

But, it may be said, the pageant is 
primarily a spectacle. It is a glor- 
fied procession. Its principle value 
is to the participants, in whom it 
awakens enthusiasm for the ideas 


represented, much as political pro- 
cessions stir the pulses, not of the 
onlookers, but of the torch-bearing 
marchers. This is true, but only 
one-sidedly true. Surely, the spec- 
tator is to be considered—no spectator 
no spectacle. 

The problem of producing a sat- 
isfactory spectacle in the form of a 
pageant, is a very difficult one. The 
distances involved belittle the human 
element, from which alone the dra- 
matic effect can arise. The arm and 
leg squirmings of a pigmy, scarcely 
visible, or of a thousand pigmies, 
doing something, the spectator can- 
not tell just what, produce amusement 
rather than sympathy. That phase 
of the difficulty is well illustrated by 
the fact that it is impossible to secure 
good photographs of a pageant, as it 
is actually presented. 

Even on the stage, before an au- 
dience closely assembled in a room 
of moderate dimensions, it is found 
necessary to resort to every known 
device to heighten the individuality 
of the actor. His features are em- 
phasized by paint, and his coloring 
heightened. His gait and gestures 
are monstrously exaggerated. Lime- 
light and scenery contribute their 
part, and when all is done, it is very 
difficult to bring out the dramatic 
quality of an action, or situation, in 
a very large theatre. What then 
shall we say of all out doors, or, what 
amounts to almost the same thing, a 
structure like the Yale Bowl? 

It is my belief that this difficulty 
was one of the most fatal to the con- 
tinuance of the Greek drama. As 
the theatres became larger and larger, 
the masks and buskins became more 
and more essential, and more and 
more absurd,—yet it is to the Greek 
drama that the pageant master must 
turn for his wisest guidance. We 
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must not forget that it was found 
possible to present Antigone with tre- 
mendous dramatic force to audiences 
of from twenty to thirty thousand. 

Defeated in all endeavors to render 
the human action truly dramatic, 
the pageant master turns to symbol- 
ism and the production of mass effects 
of color and action. And in this 
field lies his principle opportunity, 
as the creator of a spectacle. 

The use of symbolism, as has al- 
ready been said, is limited by the 
fact, that the symbol is not much 
understood by modern audiences. 
The actual beauty of color, light and 
motion, is about all that the specta- 
tor receives. Something of the main 
idea of the symbolism he may ob- 
tain from the printed program, or 
from the detached comments of 
other spectators who have read it— 
which he, as a rule, has done in a very 
casual manner. 

By ali these difficulties, pageantry 
is being forced into clearer and 
clearer self-consciousness as an art. 
And that is the beginning of success. 
We sometimes see the expression 
“naive art,’”? but the two words of 
which the phrase is compounded repre- 
sent things that cannot be compound- 
ed. There is no such thing as 
“naive art.” The art idea involves 
self-consciousness as its fundamental 
element. The naked savage beauty 
who daubs her face with red ochre, 
and pierces her ears and _ nostrils 
with bone ornaments, is not “naive.” 
She knows precisely what she is doing, 
and why. Asher knowledge increases 
her art rises. The more self con- 
scious it is, the more effective it is, 
for the more clearly can it adapt 
means to ends. 

Now, as we said in the beginning, 
the great Yale-New Haven pageant 
seems to have advanced pageantry 
by bringing it into clearer self-con- 
sciousness as an art. It was, there- 
fore, and beyond all question, the 
most definitely artistic pageant as 
yet produced in America. Its short- 
comings were only those inherent in 
pageantry itself, as it stands. 
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The makers of the Yale-New Haven 
pageant were feeling their way in the 
right directions. Their contribution 
to the development of pageantry 
is a very great one. They deserve 
the highest praise, and should find a 
deep satisfaction in what they have 
accomplished. 

In the first place, the subject was 
correct, and correctly conceived. The 
relation between Yale and New Haven 
is one that has all the qualities of a 
communal consciousness. Its roots 
are in a definite history. Its aims 
are continuous. It disciplines and 
subjects the individual in willing 
loyalty. Loyalty to the great com- 
munity, as Professor Royce would 
put it, was the true theme of the 
pageant. Moreover, its production 
in symbolic actions tended to height- 
en and perpetuate that loyaltv in the 
hearts of the participants. Therein 
it possessed the fundamental of a 
great pageant. It performed this 
function self-consciously, and there- 
fore effectively. The death of Nath- 
an Hale offered an incident that ren- 
dered this symbolism poignant and 
sarried it into the hearts of the spec- 
tators. In the possession of that 
historic incident, the pageant makers 
were most fortunate. The symbol 
was ready to their hands. 

Now, it seems to the writer that. if 
the pageant had been such that it 
centered even more definitely on this 
scene, so much so that it might be 


named “The Pageant of Nathan 
Hale,’”’ the dramatic effect could 
have been vastly heightened. A cer- 


tain amount of side incident is proper, 
as in any form of drama, but only 
such as is definitely contributory. If 
the death of Nathan Hale had been 
made the only symbol employed, and 
all else used to heighten that one 
effect, the mass movements taking 
on the character of a Greek chorus, 
albeit with motions rather than with 
words, though the chant is not im- 
possible to a pageant, the pageant 
would have produced every useful, 
beautiful and dramatic effect that it 
did produce, and with far greater forces 
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It seems to me, therefore, that as 
pageantry becomes self-conscious, it 
will realize that heretofore, it has been 
“sowing with the whole sack,” rather 
than with the hand—that it has been 
overcrowding its scenes—using too 
much and too varied material. 

It is not necessary that a pageant 
should tell the whole of a town’s 
history. In the story of each com- 
munity there can surely be found 
some incident that symbolizes the 
spirit and aims of the community, 
just as the death of Nathan Hale 
wonderfully symbolizes the Yale- 
New Haven spirit of loyalty to the 
greater community. 

So I say, the Yale-New Haven 
pageant advanced pageantry to a 
clearer self consciousness as an art. 
Pageantry is symbolic community 
drama. It must, therefore be drama, 
and not a mere procession, or spectacle. 

All this becomes apparent from 
the great Yale-New Haven pageant, 
more so than in any other that has 
come to our attention for the very 
reason that its nearer approach to the 
true idea brings to light the short- 
comings inherent in pageant struc- 
ture, as usually adopted—and as 
exemplified, in some degree, also in 
this last and greatest production. 

All who are interested in the pag- 
eant movement should feel profound- 
ly grateful for the sincere and able 
effort that has so clearly shown the 
way to those that are to follow. 

It would be a fine thing if this 
pageant should be repeated annually 
with eliminations and additions, ren- 
dering it more truly dramatic and 
unified on its central theme. Indeed, 
if it could come to be known as The 
Tragedy of Nathan Hale, and as such, 
be performed annually by a _ co- 
operative organization of Yale and 
New Haven folk, it would almost 
certainly gradually free itself of its 
imperfections, and become one of the 
great classic events of the year, 
attracting thousands of visitors. For 
the audiences will increase as the 
square of its increase in dramatic 
unity and power. 


The music that was expressly com- 
posed for this pageant was of a very 
high order, and may have a long 
lease of life quite independently of 
the pageant. The orchestra was un- 
der the direction of Professor David 
Stanley Smith, who also composed 
the music for the Prelude and the 
Finale. The orchestral Fan-fare be- 
fore the Prelude was composed by 
William Edwin Haesche, who also 
composed the musical setting for the 
third Interlude. The music for the 
Colonial episode was composed by 
Seth Daniels Bingham, and_ that 
for the Revolutionary Episode by 
Henry Benjamin Jepson, and that 
of the first Interlude by Walter 
Ruel Cowles. The Early Nineteenth 
Century Episode was supplied with a 
musical setting by Douglas Stuart 
Moore. 

The Second Interlude was the 
great symbolic scene representing the 
Triumph of Peace. The music for 
this, in many respects the most 
elaborate scene of the pageant, was 
composed by Horatio W. Parker, the 
director of the Yale School of Music. 

This fine body of music, all the 
work of Yale men, speaks volumes for 
the growth of musical culture at Yale. 

The entire pageant was under the 
direction of Francis H. Markoe, a 
graduate of Yale of the class of 1906. 
Mr. Markoe was selected not only 
because he is a Yale man, but be- 
cause he had had much experience, 
and achieved notable success in the 
production of pageants, both in this 
country and in England, particularly 
at London and Oxford. 

As to that which the occasion 
celebrates, the relation between Yale 
and New Haven, it is difficult to speak 
with justice. The relation between 
this great university and the city in 
which it is located is in many respects 
unique. 

New Haven is far from being the 
usual ‘college town’ which is so 
familiar a product of American life. 
It is a thriving, independent, indus- 
trial city. It has its own problems, 
as a city, and its own ambitions. It 
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has an independent history, with high 
and proud traditions, a noble civic 
life, and a future as well as a part of 
no means commercial importance. 
New Haven has, moreover, an in- 
tellectual life of its own, quite apart 
from, or at least independent of the 
University. 

And yet, in all America, there is no 
city so loyal to the university within 
its borders as New Haven to Yale. 
The Yale spirit permeates New Haven 
and the increasing beauty of the city 
is the outward embodiment of Yale 
ideals of service. I do not know 
but that it might justly be said that 
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Yale traditions are more tightly held 
and perpetuated by the people of 
New Haven than by the shifting 
body of students or even the very 
much pre-occupied teaching staff of 
the University. Yale outside of 
New Haven is almost unimaginable. 

The thing celebrated by this Yale- 
New Haven pageant is therefore a 
very real thing, a very noble thing, a 
thing well worth the expense of time 
and money. It is a productive thing 
—productive of educational and civic 
values. We would like to see it 
become an annual feature of New 
Haven-Yale life. 





THE YALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—FROM AN OLD PRINT. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF UNITARIAN FAITH 


By EPHRAIM EMERTON 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HE church out of which 
Unitarianism grew was pos- 
sessed by an idea of God 
which removed him as far 
as possible from the world 
of men and things he was believed 
to have made. That church trem- 
bled before the thought of a being 
whose chief attribute was arbitrary 
power limited only by a strict 
sense of absolute justice and deal- 
ing with the souls of men as a des- 
pot might deal with the lives and 
fortunes of his subjects. He had 
placed us here in this world with- 
out our will, had laid upon us a 
burden of moral obligation and 
yet had so made us that we were 
of our own wills unable to comply 
with the terms of this moral law. 
All our doing, so far as it was the 
result of our own will, was evil 
in his sight. Only through his 
infinite mercy was this despotic 
sovereignty tempered to such of 
his creatures as he had selected in 
virtue of an inscrutable plan. Who- 
ever was outside the scheme of this 
selection was, wholly without any 
fault of his own, excluded from the 
working of the divine mercy. 
Against this conception of a di- 
vine ruler of the world the first 
Unitarians revolted. It seemed to 
them, as it has seemed to all their 
successors, that a world governed 
in this fashion would not be worth 
living in. It contradicted all thin 
ideals of fairness and reasonable- 
ness. Wecan quite understand the 
answer of an early Unitarian, who 


having listened patiently to the 
definition of God by an orthodox 
friend replied ‘‘Why! That is the 
being I have been taught to call 
the Devil!’’ The Unitarian, in his 
thought of God, postulates as some- 
thing absolutely essential the idea 
of beneficence. Whatever else God 
is, he must be good, or he is un- 
thinkable. But we may fairly be 
asked:—what is good? Have we, 
frail creatures of the dust, such 
standards of goodness that we can 
dare apply them to the being, part 
of whose definition must always be 
that he is unknowable tous? Well 
it is a fair answer to this fair ques- 
tion, that we must use such stand- 
ards as we can comprehend, or our 
words and our thoughts cease to 
have meaning for us. We must 
think of the divine goodness in terms 
of human goodness, only in infi- 
nitely higher degree. What con- 
tradicts our conceptions of good- 
ness cannot be good to us, and no 
devices of language and no self 
deceptions can ever make it so. 
That is one essential of the Uni- 
tarian departure from the previous 
standard in this matter of the di- 
vine nature:—the emphasis on the 
element of beneficence. It insisted 
that equally with power and wis- 
dom this quality of goodness was 


necessary to any adequate con- 
ception of God. It thought of 
him under these three aspects. 


In each of them he was and must 
be perfect. If either of these el- 
ments of divinity were absent or 
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enfeebled then the others also 
must inevitably suffer. Absolute 
power, unrestrained by wisdom and 
untempered by love would beat itself 
to pieces in mere violence of exer- 
cise. Absolute wisdom, unsupport- 
ed by power and unsoftened by 
love would be futile and barren. 
Absolute goodness, unaided by 
power and unguided by wisdom 
would waste itself in mere senti- 
mentality. If we can think of all 
these three perfections in perfect 
balance and harmony, then we can 
make for ourselves an idea of God 
that meets every possible standard 
of human desire. 

Now this balance and this har- 
mony of mutually completing and 
perfecting elements is what makes 
up the idea of the Unity of God. 
Unitarians were not the first to 
make this triple formulation of the 
divine nature. It is a favorite 
device of the earliest thinkers with- 
in the field of Christian vision. 
The difficulty was that until the early 
nineteenth century men were un- 
able to be satisfied with it without 
going further and trying to find 
expressions of it which came near 
destroying the essential idea of 
unity which they were all the time 
anxious to maintain. They could 
not rise to the simplicity of the idea 
of divine unity. They could not 
think of God as One without trying 
to divide his personality. Be- 
cause the relations in which God 
stood to the world of his creation 
and to man, were manifold, there- 
fore they could not avoid thinking 
of him as essentially divided ac- 
cording to these relations. God 
as the all-creating, all-governing 
Father was one thing. God as the 
mediator between man and him- 
self was another thing. God as the 
all-pervading, all-inspiring Holy 
Spirit, was a third thing. The 
only reason why men did not go on 
multiplying personalities to cor- 
respond to all the other imagin- 
able relations of God to the world 
and to man was that they feared 
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to swing too far back into the old 
polytheisms of the ancient world 
and that the ingenuity of Greek 
philosophizing theologians was 
clever enough to bring all these 
other possible relations under the 
three heads of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Unitarians are not 
blind to the cleverness of this theo- 
logical device; but they feel that 
the only safe way to escape from 
the always present danger of a 
divided deity is frankly to throw 
aside all attempts to formulate the 
idea of diversity and place all their 
emphasis on the idea of unity. 
They dread more than anything 
else any infringement upon this 
primary necessity of their thought 
of God. 

Unitarians do not understand 
the perplexity which seemed to 
make some modification of the idea 
of unity necessary in order, as the 
theologians would say, ‘‘to bring 
God nearer to Man.”’ The nearest 
thing in life to the Unitarian is his 
thought of God. It is the source 
and center of all his thinking about 
religion. The simplest relation he 
can imagine is that which brings 
him in confidence and happiness to 
the being whom he thinks of as his 
creator, his father and his friend. 
In this simple relation all others 
are included. In this confession 
of the fatherhood of God he finds 
his ‘‘ample creed,’”’ as one of own 
poets has phrased it. It satisfies 
all his need of a scientific expression 
of the divine nature, because it 
includes those attributes of power, 
wisdom and love beyond which not 
even Greek ingenuity ever cared to 
go. It invites him to the exercise 
of that instinct of worship which is 
the outward form of the inward 
turning of the soul to the highest 
thing it can conceive. It opens 
the way for that direct approach 
of the human soul to its author and 
its end which emancipates him 
from all servitude to prescribed 
rites and ceremonies. It interprets 
to him the meaning of those great 
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words “‘the freedom of the sons of 
oa,” 

But now, perhaps, some one will 
ask:—why go any further? Why 
not be content to rest here, and 
say:—this is enough? Why under- 
take to define our position with re- 
gard to the detail, when we have 
laid down a principle that seems to 
include all detail? If we were en- 
gaged, as a recent writer spoke of 
President Eliot as engaged, in 
“taking a day off and writing up a 


new religion,’’ we might indeed 
stop here and let every appli- 


cation of our general principle take 
care of itself. But we are not 
in that position. Whether we will 
or no, we are part of the great his- 
torical tradition of Christianity. 
It is not open to us, not even to the 
youngest of us, to cut loose from 
that splendid if at times perplex- 
ing inheritance. We may, indeed, 
study the religions of the world, 
the more the better. We are pretty 
certain to find much in them that 
commends itself to our approval 
perhaps even to our enthusiastic 
admiration. But when all is said and 
done, none of us, evenif he will, can 
become in any reasonable sense of 
the word a Buddhist or a Moham- 
medan; nor can we make ourselves 
“free religionists’’ in any such 
sense that we can deny our birth- 
right and reject all that Christianity 
has helped to make us. Certainly, 
as Unitarians, we are not called 
upon to launch out upon any un- 
charted seas of abstract specu- 
lation. The problems that con- 
front us are those which have al- 
ways busied the thoughts of Chris- 
tian men, and we are bound to 
give ourselves as much certainty 
as we can about these, only trying 
as far as we can, to bring them into 
relation with the greater problems 
of all religion. 

The very first demand of every 
religion is that the divine being, 
who under one or another aspect 
lies at the background of all re- 
ligious experience, shall be brought 
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into relation with mankind. That 
demand has been met in a great 
variety of ways. In the appealing 
polytheisms of the ancient world 
it was done by peopling the inter- 
vening space with a wonderful 
race of subordinate deities, of demi- 
gods and heroes, through whom 
the intercourse of men with the 
ultimate rulers of the universe was 
made possible and _ attractive. 
Christianity tried to set itself from 
the beginning against all such at- 
tempts. It proclaimed the one 
God, by the side of whom there 
were no others. The proclama- 
tion was simple and_ absolute 
enough, but to carry it out con- 
sistently proved from the first im- 
possible. The writings of early 
Christianity are full of the still 
active impression that the gods of 
the heathen were real existences, 
only evil in character,but none the 
less real. And when these same 
writers came to formulate their 
own conceptions of deity and of 
divinity they showed precisely the 
same instinct. 

They could not get along without 
their own world of angels and arch- 
angels to correspond to the lesser 
deities of the ancient system, and 
then, as Christianity produced its 
heroic characters, we find in the con- 
ventionalized saints the obvious 
counterpart te the semi-divine heroes 
of antiquity. One wonders at times 
what it was that saved Christianity 
from falling back into the whole 
delusion of the ancient polytheisms. 
The answer is to be found in the con- 
tinual protest of her mest spiritually 
minded members. That protest cul- 
minated in the Protestant Revolu- 
tion, and Unitarians are the children 
of Protestantism. 

But organized Pretestantism, like 
organized religion everywhere, was 
a thing of compromises. It professed 
to maintain undiminished the funda- 
mental propositions of Roman Cath- 
olie theology and only to abolish such 
deviations from these as seemed to 
conflict with their essential mean- 
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ing and purpose. In pursuance of 
that determination to maintain funda- 
mentals John Calvin burned Michael 
Servetus at Geneva for seeming to 
assert the doctrine of the indivisible 
unity of God, and every living Prot- 
estant theclogian of importance sup- 


ported him in his actien. What 
did that mean? It meant that these 
organized Protestant bodies, Luth- 


eran, Zwinglian, Calvinistic, had got 
tc the point of seeing that saints and 
angels were out of harmony with a 
true Christianity, but had net risen 
to the point of freeing themselves 
from the notion of a divided deity. 
It needed the light from the sacrifice 
of Servetus to illumine the darkness 
of the pitiful theclogical squabbles of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and show the way to the 
Sozzini and their successors until now. 
It is this fundamental Unitarian prop- 
osition of the divine unity that has 
held together all the diverse elements 
of opposition to the traditional cr- 
thedoxy of the Church and led them 
out into the comparatively clearer 
air of modern theology. 

Let us see if we can follow the 
course of this process. What was, 
necessarily, the effect of this idea of 
unity upon that primary preblem of 
every religion: to mediate between 
the idea ef God and the daily life cf 
man? The ancient religions had ac- 
complished this mediation through 
the multitude of intermediate beings 
that formed their various poly- 
theisms. Christianity, following the 
lead of the best Hebrew tradition, 


had—or thought it had—rejected 
all these. And yet, when the 
subtlety of Greek thcught began 


to play with this question of me- 
diation, it could not get away from its 
own inherent tendencies. It could 
not be satisfied to bring the individual 
man face to face with his God, but 
must somehow insist upon a mediat- 
ing agency. That mediation was 
found in the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ. Ged the Absolute was un- 
thinkable. He must be brought into 
relation with his world. The sim- 
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plest expression of that relation was 
found in the idea of speech. The 
Word, the utterance of God, the 
sharing with what was outside him- 
self of that which made up his inner- 
most nature,—that is the figure under 
which the purest Greek theology tried 
to state its doctrine of mediation. 
This word cf God was a something 


different from God and yet the 
same; distinct from him and yet 
inseparably beund up with him, 
proceeding from him and_ yet 


co-eternal with him; differing in its 
activity and yet the same in sub- 
stance. Put in the simplest form, it 
is nothing more than the idea of the 
divine activity thought of by itself, 
and that is an intellectual feat of 
which almost any reasonable mind 
iscapable. If Christian theology had 
stopped here Unitarians would have 
had no quarrel with it. There is very 
much in this notion of the divine word 
as a separate subject of contempla- 
tion that appeals to the Unitarian 
consciousness. As a theological de- 
vice it is more than ingenious; it is 
appealing in a high degree. 

But now another step was taken. 
The idea of the Word of God, the 
Logos, if we must use technical terms, 
was too abstract to quite answer its 
practical purpose of bridging the 
chasm between absolute deity and the 
mind of man. It must be made con- 
crete, and there, as if waiting for this 
process to claim him, stood the figure 
of the man Jesus of Nazareth. Al- 
ready, long before the definite formu- 
lation of creeds, he had passed from 
his simple, natural human function 
as teacher and revealer of religious 
truth into the mysterious half world 
of myth and legend. His failure to 
fulfil the crude material anticipa- 
tions of contemporary Jewish hope 
had only made him so much the 
better subject for the more highly 
developed speculative capacity of the 
Greek world. It was easy to think 
of Jesus as one of the expressions of 
that divine word, often heard before 
and certainly in the unbroken progress 
cf mankind to be heard again. But 
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that was not enough. It did not suf- 
fice that Jesus should be one of these 
expressions; he must be made identical 
with the expression itself. It was not 
that the eternal Legos, the divine word 
spoke through him. He was the 
Logos. He was God. God had not 
inspired a man to bring his word to 
othermen. God himself had come to 
earth. God had kindled in a human 
being the germ of life, and the fruit 
of that quickening had been, not a 
demigod after the manner of the an- 
cient mythology, but again, God him- 
self, onlv under another form. 

The doctrine of the divine word 
has, I have said. much that is ap- 
pealing to the Unitarian. He can 
accept the figure of an outgoing of 
the divine nature that finds its way to 
the minds and the hearts of men. 
He can welcome this as a useful aid 
in interpreting the ways of God to men. 
What he cannot compass is that a 
God, such as he conceives of should 
at a given point in the progress of 
mankind resort to such a material 
and, with all respect be it said, such 
a theatrical device to bring himself 
near the human children he has made. 
If God is One, if he is a being infinite 
in power, wisdom and love toward 
all his creation at all times and every- 
where, then his action toward them 
must be infinitely consistent in 
its method. He cannot have left the 
world without continual witness of 
himself. From all time, among all 
peoples, in such measure as each 
time and each people for 'tself has been 
ready to receive, God must have been 
sending his spirit among them and 
making them capable of understand- 
ing it in their own way. 

That, as 1 understand it, is the 
Unitarian’s way of approach to the 
problem,—if problem it can be called 
—of the nature and mission of Jesus. 
A man like ourselves, he came as 
other prophets have come, to teach 
the world a lesson of the divine deal- 
ing with man. A Hebrew, speaking 
to Hebrews in the common language 
of the people, his teaching was so far 
above the dead level of Hebrew com- 
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prehension that it failed to take hold 
where its reception might have as- 
sured it a local and temporary success, 
but went on outside this narrow 
world into the larger field of Hellenic 
thought and Roman moral need. 
The Unitarian rejoices in thinking 
of Jesus as the highest expression 
hitherto reached of something which 
all men share with him. He is in- 
deed the Son of God, but the meaning 
of that is that through him we be- 
come conscious of our own divine 
sonship. He mediates indeed be- 
tween God and man; but he does this 
by showing us how we may in all con- 
fidence and assurance come to God 
with our hope, our repentance and 
our courage for new endeavor. 

This complete humanity of Jesus 
does not present itself to Unitarians 
as in any way a depreciation of his 
unique personality. On the con- 
trary, it seems to them the highest 
possible form which their recognition 
of his supreme value can take. If he 
were something essentially different 
from us then we cannot understand 
how this life and work could have any 
specific meaning for us. The theo- 
logians have done their best to steal 
him from us; to carry him far away 
into an impossible heaven; to make 
him a being so far different from us 
that only an outward semblance of 
real humanity was left. We Uni- 
tarians claim him for our very own. 
It is precisely because of this essen- 
tial oneness with us that we feel the 
influence of his life and his teaching 
leading us upward and onward to ever 
higher regions of aspiration andof hope. 
Because he lived—in that noble sense 
in which he wished us to understand 
living—we may live also. We do not 
admit for a moment any coldness or 
lukewarmness in our thought of the 
person of Jesus. It seems to us that 
it would be a very cold relation into 
which we should be brought if we had 
to think of him as a being essentially 
removed from us by his very nature. 
If such a being was superior to the 
allurements of this world’s tempta- 
tions what would that be to us? 
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We are not fortified against tempta- 
tion by any such superhuman quality. 
If he was able to speak face to face 
with God because he was of one sub- 
stance with God, how can that help 
us? We are not of one substance 
with God. If it be said that he is 
nevertheless complete man because 
he was born of woman, still we are 
reminded that our own origin is 
essentially different from his, and the 
resemblance is left incomplete. We 
certainly can lay no claim to divine 
parentage in the sense of the creeds 
of Christendom that are repeated 
in all orthodox communities to this 
day. 

That is where we find coldness and 
remoteness and such detachment 
from ourselves that all true fellow- 
ship and all the force of example 
and all encouragement to effort are 
lost. The glow of inspiration, the 
enthusiasm of loyalty, the warmth 
of affection come to us only as we 
feel the truth of a common nature 
and a common experience with this 
guide and teacher. That is the 
second essential of the Unitarian’s 
faith:—this thought of Jesus as the 
seal and witness to the divine pos- 
sibilities of our common humanity. 
The splendor of his achievement 
is the pledge that we too, each in his 
own way and his own measure, may 
reach up to something of the stature 
of perfect manhood. 

This leads us to the question of the 
methods by which divine truth,—the 
truth, that is to say, about the high- 
est. subjects of religious thought—is 
brought to our understanding. In that 
quaint cycle of topics for lectures upon 
Christianity founded in Harvard Col- 
lege by Judge Dudley of Massachu- 
setts in the middle of the eighteenth 
century there are two which suggest 
respectively the subjects of Natural 
and of Revealed Religion, and if one 
should muster courage to read the 
lectures on those topics that have been 
given in the interval of a century and a 
half, he would doubtless find that the 
learned theologians who gave them 
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had treated these two ideas of natural 
and revealed religion as things essen- 
tially opposed to each other. By 
natural religion they unquestionably 
understood all those phases of re- 
ligious expression which preceded or 
were outside of Christianity, and by 
revealed religion they understood 
Christianity itself. In other. words 
they imagined that God had two 
entirely different ways of dealing with 
men. According to one method, he 
created human beings and then left 
them to themselves to grope about in 
the darkness of their own minds and 
the hardness of their own hearts to 
find ways of setting themselves right 
with the higher powers they vaguely 
felt, but could not understand. They 
were sure to make mistakes, and were 
doomed never to come to the right 
solution of their problem. All their 
strivings, their superstitions, their 
philosophies, their religious institu- 
tions, these all together formed the 
body of Natural Religion. According 
to another method, however, God 
gave, at a given moment of time, and 
to a limited group of persons, a direct 
revelation of himself and the ways to 
reach him, and this constituted Re- 
vealed Religion. The race receiving 
such direct instruction from God was 
selected, not for any quality of its 
own, but by the inscrutable plan of 
God, as the vehicle of his truth. In 
cheerful disregard and only too will- 
ing ignorance of all history and all 
science men accepted this radical 
dualism in the divine dealing and were 
the more contented with it, since it 
placed them on the right side of the 
great division. 

We have but to remind ourselves 
for a moment of the Unitarian 
thought of God, to see how impossible 
it must be for Unitarians to adjust 
themselves to any such idea of the 
divine ways of dealing with men. To 
them there can be no such absolute 
distinction as this between a natural 
and a revealed way of knowing God. 
There is in their minds no opposition 
in the two words. Nature is to them 
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the continuous revealing of a plan so 
impressive, so majestic, so complete, 
that they have no other word for it 
than divine. That is a part of their 
idea of God:—that he should be for- 
ever revealing himself to the compre- 
hension of the beings he has made so 
eager to comprehend him. It is not 
possible for them to think of any of 
God’s creatures stumbling about in a 
total darkness of the spirit without 
the care of him who made them what 
they are. What seem to us the blind 
gropings of the lowest savage are the 
expression of the best there is in him 
when he finds himself confronted by 
the mysterious powers that thwart his 
effort and his understanding. After 
his fashion he deals with these powers. 
He invents devices for propitiating 
them or for making them serve him. 
He sets up his middlemen, his priests 
and his wonderworkers. He sacri- 
fices the dearest thing he has to win 
their favor. He thinks he has evi- 
dence that these devices help him. 
He believes his prayers are answered 
and his sacrifices accepted. His relig- 
ion is just as good and no better 
than the limits of his culture will 
allow. As he gains in capacity of 
reception, in understanding of the 
world, in powers of reasoning, in 
knowledge of mankind, his religion 
advances with him. God reveals him- 
self as man gains in power of compre- 
hending him. The whole race feels 
the impulse of this progress, but its 
form is given by the great leaders, 
who from time to time rise above the 
surface of the race capacity and be- 
come the mediators of the continuous 
revelation. God works with men 
through men and in no other way. We 
need not trouble ourselves for a 
moment with the distinction between 
natural and revealed religion, for the 
distinction does not exist. What 
seems to be a specific revelation is the 
working out into form of ideas for 
which the world has been preparing 
itself in the long travail of the ages. 
The revelation through a prophet is 
the summing up of the struggles and 
the aspirations of countless lesser men 
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working themselves out through in- 
dividual and racial experience. We 
wonder at the prophet, but we fail to 
value aright the inarticulate striving 
out of which he has been produced. 
This is the great lesson of that 
wonderful new subject of study, in 
which Unitarians have quite nat- 
urally been leaders—the History of 
Religion. It was Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke who through his lectures in 
the Harvard Divinity School from 
1867 to 1871, afterward published in 
book form, gave the first impulse to 
this study in this country; and it was 
Dr. Charles Carroll Everett who 
carried on at that same school a 
course of regular instruction in Com- 
parative Religion, which through a 
long series of years was one of the 
glories of the University. 

So we come to another word of 
decisive importance in this connec- 
tion. In the earlier attempts to ex- 
plain the process of revelation was 
included also the effort to place in 
their right perspective the written 
material through which the alleged 
revelation was supposed to be em- 
bodied. A_ considerable literature 
gathered about the person and teach- 
ing of Jesus, and one of the most 
urgent duties of the organizing 
Church was to select out of this 
such writings as seemed worthy of a 
place in the sacred canon. In this 
process of selection there was ob- 
viously a demand for an exercise of 
human judgment, human learning and 
human religious sense. The recogni- 
tion of certain books and the rejection 
of others was an experiment in what 
we should now call textual criticism, 
even, if you like, of the ‘higher criti- 
cism.”” And yet, this canon once 
established, men soon gave to it a 
peculiarly rigid sacred character. It 
had been written by men indeed, but 
these writers, it seemed, must have 
been quite otherwise “inspired”’ than 
the authors of any other type of 
literature. The content of Scripture 
came to derive its authority, not so 
much from its inherent appeal to the 
religious sense, as from the belief 
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that it was the work of inspired men. 
It is a tribute to the essential sound- 
ness of the human mind that the idea 
of a complete and literal inspiration 
was never without a protest in the 
world, but it went far enou ‘h to de- 
prive the sacred writers until very 
recent times almost entirely of their 
human semblance. In the _ bitter 
struggles of the Reformation as to the 
ultimate bases of faith, it seemed at 
times as if there were no way to defend 
the new departure from the authority 
of the infallible Church except to put 
in its place the infallibility of this 
written book. The Calvinistic sys- 
tem, of which we are the heirs, was 
often accused of being as much a 
religion of a book as Mohammedan- 
ism itself. 

On this point Unitarianism could 
not long be in doubt. It said in 
reply to all this notion of a completed 
and limited inspiration:—That is not 
God’s way of working with men. The 
God we understand could never have 
employed men as mere speaking- 
tubes through which to convey a 
message to their fellows. Nor could 
he have made use of others as mere 
holders of the pen while he guided 
their hands to write down words they 
had never thought of before. There 
was just enough of truth in that idea 
to make it plausible to an unthinking 
world. Every one who has ever 
spoken his mind to others by word or 
pen knows that the precise words 
come to him, as we say, by a kind of 
inspiration at the moment of utter- 
ance. He could not have told the 
moment before precisely what the 
form would be; but he knows also 
that the form is only the outward 
expression of something that has been 
shaping itself in his mind by the un- 
conscious working of the mind itself. 
If he had not gone through that silent 
process of reflection he could never 
have reached the form of expression 
that now comes forth in voice or pen. 
This is the commonest of experiences, 
and it gives us the all-sufficient defi- 
nition of inspiration. The inspired 
word has just so much of authority as 
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comes from its agreement with all 
truth, and no more. It cannot make 
us accept as history what conflicts 
with historic fact. It cannot contra- 
dict the plain laws of observed 
science. It cannot make morally 
right what the moral sense in which 
we have been reared condemns as 
wrong. In short, alleged inspired 
writing must submit to the same tests 
which we would apply to all other 
writing, and only as it stands these 
tests can we give it our reverence and 
our affection. I need not say how 
vastly the value of the Christian 
literature is increased by this point 
of view. The Unitarian believes his 
attitude toward this body of writing 
to be far more reverential and more 
likely to induce an affectionate famil- 
iarity than the blind, mechanical 
receptivity of the earlier view. He 
likes both words, ‘ Revelation’”’ and 
“Inspiration,” and he does not pro- 
pose to give them up, but he insists 
upon giving them such a meaning 
that they will harmonize with the 
idea of God, which is at once his 
starting-point and his goal. 

Now, let us ask ourselves, still 
harking back to our thought of God 
as the one guide of all life, including 
the life of man, what is the basis of 
our belief in these things of the spirit. 
We cannot demonstrate them by the 
processes of science, and yet we say 
our beliefs must not contradict sci- 
ence. We cannot prove them by the 
principles of moral philosophy, and 
yet we say they must not offend our 
moral sense. It is not quite enough 
to say that they are founded in the 
common inheritance of our human 
nature, and yet we dare not let them 
go counter to the record of human 
experience. Where, then, shall we 
look for the certainty we have a right 
to demand? The answer of the 
historic Church to this perplexing 
question was simple enough. It said: 
we believe the truths of Christianity 
because they are established by the 
unimpeachable witness of miraculous 
occurrences. The Church made that 
answer, and the Christian world has 
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remained curiously contented with it. 
Not merely the historic descendant 
of the arcient church, but all its side 
branches have been singularly in- 
capable of working themselves free of 
the mental and material delusion in- 
volved in this belief in miracle. 

Quite recently, in a Dudleian Lec- 
ture, printed in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, a professor of Theol- 
ogy in one of the most important 
theological schools in the country 
tried to harmonize the belief in 
miracles with rational human experi- 
ence. He played with the idea of the 
miraculous with extraordinary in- 
genuity and agility, he essayed vari- 
ous definitions of miracle culminating 
in the phrase ‘“‘a luminous surprise,” 
but he nowhere faced squarely the 
real question whether miracles, in the 
only sense in which the word has any 
distinctive meaning at all, ever hap- 
pened, or, if they did happen, what 
value they could have in demonstrat- 
ing truth not otherwise demonstrable. 

Now is that a fair way of dealing 
with a question which to the great 
majority of Christians is still one of 
vital moment? And if we are to be put 
off with such evasions by those who 
speak for the most advanced theo- 
logical thought within the limits of 
orthodoxy, what can we expect from 
the multitude who have never given 
themselves the trouble even to ap- 
proach the subject fairly from the 
point of view of plain, honest, think- 
ing men? 

I have used the word “evasion”’ 
because it seems to me to express 
most clearly the gist of the process em- 
ployed by the defenders of the miracu- 
lous when they depart from the more 
solid and more respectable ground of 
blind acceptance. They evade the 
question in every possible way in 
order to retain a word, while they 
twist and torture the meaning of that 
word into all kinds of unrecognizable 
shapes. They are ready to explain 
away most reported miracles as sim- 
ply the result of delusion or ignorance 
or false observation or excited credulity 
but they will not surrender the final 
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stronghold of the possibility of the 
miraculous. Now what is the use of 
the ‘‘ miraculous,” if there have never 
been any miracles? We throw mira- 
cles overboard by the thousands, 
because we never find evidence strong 
enough to make us believe them, and 
yet we are unwilling to conclude that 
the miraculous itself is a delusion of 
the over-credulous human mind. The 
idea of the miraculous is a psychologi- 
cal term; miracles are physical facts 
or they are nothing. To accept them 
we must be prepared to say that the 
laws of the physical universe are 
violated—not seem to be, but are 
violated. We must think that the 
God of the universe is so incapable of 
bringing important truths to the 
minds of the creatures he has made, 
that he has to resort to such viola- 
tions of his own law to startle them 
into acceptance. We must surrender 
the most precious parts of our human 
inheritance, our powers of thought 
and reason, our moral sense, our feel- 
ing for the unity of the world we live 
in, before we can consent to accept 
such a bankruptey of the divine 
government as this. 

Now it is precisely this surrender 
of his best self that the Unitarian can- 
not make. If, on the one hand, he will 
not think meanly of the God he wor- 
ships, on the other he will not think 
meanly of himself. Because he is 
made in accordance with the eternal 
law by which all creation moves, he 
himself must share in the perfection 
of that law. And so we come to the 
Unitarian doctrine of the nature and 
possibilities of man as a part of the 
divine scheme of things. The doc- 
trine of the unity of God leads in- 
evitably to the thought of the unity 
of Man. According to the elder 
orthodoxy man was thought of as a 
being essentially divided against him- 
self. He had a body with its daily 
demands, its allurements and _ its 
pains. He had a mind with its im- 
perious claims to knowledge and its 
insatiable curiosity about the un- 
known. And he had a soul with its 
insistent turning to the higher calls 
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of the spiritual life. And more than 
this:—just as in the individual man 
this distinction of the material, the 
animal and the spiritual determined 
his whole attitude toward life, so in 
the race as a whole the same distinc- 
tion prevailed. All men were divided 
up into material men, animal men and 
spiritual men. Christianity did its 
best, to be sure, to smooth over these 
differences and make it possible to 
pass the lines thus drawn, but the 
essential idea of the divided nature 
still clung, and notably in the develop- 
ment of Protestant thought, in the 
revival of all that process of theologi- 
cal reasoning to which we give the 
general name of Augustinianism, this 
persistent disharmony of Man with 
himself becomes the dominant note of 
the religious and the moral appeal. 
Of course it is idle to deny a certain 
reality to this conception of human 
life. We all know that our lives area 
constant struggle to keep all our 
functions working in due order and 
proportion. Every man who has 
lived knows the meaning of tempta- 
tion and failure and recovery, and 
there is not one of us who does not 
wish that in his own life the balance 
had been struck better than it has. 
Yet we do not lament this struggle. 
We recognize it as a means to an end, 
the end of a more complete and per- 
fect harmony. What Unitarians in- 
sist upon is that the emphasis should 
be thrown on the harmony and not on 
the dissonance. In this matter we 
connect ourselves gladly, not with the 
Augustianian but with the Pelagian 
side of the great historic conflict. We 
refuse to believe that we are born into 
this good world of God with a nature 
so perverted that it is capable only of 
wrong doing. We welcome the great 
Pelagian declaration:—Non possum 
non habere possibilitatem boni—I can- 
not be without the possibility of good. 
We perceive both the unity and the 
diversity in our nature, and we believe 
that we have power, if we will, so to 
accustom ourselves to the choice of 
good, that it shall become the habit 
of our lives and bring us into that 
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harmonious co-operation with God 
which is the reasonable service of 
every right-thinking man. The old 
theology said:—Man must wait for a 
specific action upon him of the divine 
grace, before any act of his can in any 
true sense of the word be a good act. 
We say:—there is no such thing as 
waiting for the divine grace, because 
from the very beginning that grace of 
God made us beings capable of dis- 
cerning good and evil and of deciding 
which way we would choose to go, and 
that same grace of God works with us 
still. We refuse to accept the idea 
that we are acted upon by the divine 
spirit, as a harp is played upon by the 
wind. The only way in which we can 
think of any influence as working 
upon us is by stimulating powers 
which are our own and which could 
act in their own way, even if—which 
is unthinkable—such an_ influence 
were withdrawn. 

And what we believe of the indi- 
vidual man we are ready also to 
accept for the race as a whole. There 
is no such distinction as that into 
materialand animaland spiritual men. 
All men and all races have their grada- 
tions of endowment. All are working 
out. each in its own way, the vast 
problems of body, mind and spirit 
which are the natural occupation of 
organized human society. We are 
glad of our Christianity, because, be- 
ing the creatures we are, we find in it 
the best help in our strivings after the 
higher life, but we recognize also in 
every other form of religion the same 
striving, and ignorant as we are of the 
inner processes of alien men, we hesi- 
tate to ascribe to them a lower place 
in the scale of spiritual endeavor. 

It was a direct consequence of this 
idea of the divided nature that Chris- 
tianity—or rather that Christian 
theologians—came to dwell with a 
grim satisfaction upon the idea of sin. 
Man was not only incapable of good; 
he was actually guilty of sin by the 
very fact of his manhood,—gui!lty 
before he had done anything to pro- 
duce either guilt or merit. From this 
guilt he must be redeemed, but he was 
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wholly powerless to redeem himself. 
To accomplish his redemption there 
was needed a supreme sacrifice, not 
on his own part, but on the part of 
some one who should share his na- 
ture and yet not be burdened with 
that weight of guilt which yet was a 
necessary part of the definition of 
aman. This doctrine of the sacrifice 
of a victim for the sin of the world is, 
we cannot forget it, still the accepted 
belief of the vast majority of Chris- 
tians. However it may have been 
evaded or softened,—and in evasions 
and compromises theologians are mas- 
ters,—there it stands in the very 
center of the confessions of the sects 
as the working scheme of that redemp- 
tion from sin which every thoughtful 
soul is conscious of needing. That 
consciousness the Unitarian shares. 
He knows without the help of any 
theologians that he is being tempted 
daily and hourly into an attitude of 
rebellion and resistance to what he 
knows to be the law of his life. What 
he cannot think of with self-respect is 
that he is ever going to be redeemed 
once for all from the consequences of 
his own actions, and he cannot believe 
that his sin comes from any other 
source than his own wilful violation of 
the law he knows he ought to obey. 
Is there, then, a Unitarian doctrine 
of redemption? I think there is, and 
it may be stated in terms quite in 
accordance with the whole course of 
our argument up to this point. It fol- 
lows inevitably from that law of 
struggle which we recognize as a part 
of our inheritance, and which we wel- 
come, not as a burden, but as a chal- 
lenge to the best there is in us. Having 
the possibility of good, we are bound 
to do good. In doing good we acquire 
the habit of goodness, which means 
nothing more nor less than the habit 
of living in harmony with the divine 
law,—and that zs redemption. It is 
not a state into which we are brought 
once for all, so that we need trouble 
ourselves no further but may fall 
back upon the pleasant consciousness 
that our sin has left us forever. Quite 
the contrary; we need to watch our- 
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selves at the last as much as at the 
first. Our gain is in the increasing 
certainty with which we can distin- 
guish right from wrong and the greater 
strength we acquire in doing it. In 
other words, the Unitarian’s idea of 
redemption is Redemption by Charac- 
acter. In that one word—Character 
—we have the sum and substance of 
our notion of morality as the fruit of 
a right idea of religion. Character, 
the resultant of an infinite series of 
right choices,—choice as the result of 
our will free to act by our own im- 
pulse,—this freedom as an essential 
part of the definition of our man- 
hood,—this manhood as the precious 
gift of a God whom we can respect,— 
that is the chain of reflection by which 
we move from the thought of God to 
the idea of Man as a moral being. 
These, then, are the essentials of 
that faith which has been committed 
to our keeping by fathers who hada 
bitter struggle to prove their right to 
existence as serious, religious Chris- 
tianmen. That right they established 
and handed on to us. Are we suffi- 
ciently and actively conscious of our 
birthright? Unitarians today are in a 
curious position. On the one hand 
they are told that they are wrong, 
and on the other they are told, often 
by the same critics, that what they call 
Unitarianism is now the common 
property of all thinking men. An 
orthodox friend of mine said of a 
book I had written upon this subject 
that it reminded him of the boy who 
collected ten cents from each of his 
playmates for the privilege of seeing 
the eclipse from his backyard. It 
seems to me that this expresses very 
well the difference between Unitarians 
and those who imagine themselves to 
be seeing things in just the same way. 
The eclipse does look different when 
seen from a Unitarian backyard. If 
it did not, I should be one of the first 
to advise that the Unitarian name 
should be given up and that those who 
value it should seek their fellowship 
wherever they could find the nearest 
approach to agreement with their 
ideals of thought and life. I would 
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not, for a moment disparage or mini- 
mize the value of those approaches to 
a free and honest attitude toward 
religion that have been made, largely 
under the stimulus of Unitarian 
Thought, by whatever name it has 
been called, during the last two 
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generations. We welcome every such 
evidence of the essential soundness of 
our own position. But we cannot 
continue to do this service to religious 
thought if we fail to keep high and 
clear and pure the sources from which 
our own vitality is drawn. 


THE PERILS OF CHILDHOOD 


By CHARLES E. BUCK, M.D. 


“TOW truly Tupper wrote when 
from his pen flowed these 
words relative to child life: 


‘A tender nest of soft young hearts 
Each to be separately studied; 
A curiously eager flock of minds 
To be separately tamed and tu- 
tored.”’ 


The subject of child culture is peren- 
nial, always timely, and should be in- 
teresting to us all. It has been ap- 
proached from many angles, and it 
would seem so thoroughly treated 
that there remains hardly an original 
idea to be advanced in its behalf. Yet 
for a subject so broad in its scope of 
interest, the brisk effervescence caused 
by the union of the various practical 
and theoretical reagents, as it were, 
must of necessity give rise to some 
ideas that may be interesting and 
possibly novel. 

The subject of life as it affects the 
human being, from his entrance upon 
its dramatic stage, to the time when 
he has finished his act, and made his 
exit, is, or should be, extremely inter- 
esting. It should be intensely so to 
one whose professional calling de- 
mands his presence as a_ personal 
observer at both events. With what 
intense anxiety does the accoucheur 


frow eri 


await the signal—j no man 
knows—that marks the starting of life 
in the little inanimate body before 
him. The cry comes. The little 
aggregation of complex functions has 
been set in motion, and one more be- 
ing, oh so wonderfully formed, has 
started on life’s journey. 

To those of us whose privilege it 
has been to watch intimately this 
little mite of humanity, in its develop- 
ment, a few of the hidden secrets of 
Divine creation have been revealed. 
It hardly seems possible for anyone 
to have a comprehensive idea of child- 
life in its various aspects, unless he has 
been placed in the position of personal 
observer of his own children. 

Many may advance theories, but 
few can give a definite idea as to how 
these ideas will work out. « 

In the treatment of this subject 
most writers confound the words 
“Teach” and “Train” and use them 
synonymously. This would seem to 
be an error, for there is a wide differ- 
ence in the meaning and purposes of 
application of the words.’ The term 
“Train,” as it comes ,to us from the 
Hebrew, means ‘To rub the gullet,” 
and its original seems to have been in 
the habit still prevalent, among primi- 
tive people, of the opening of the 
throat of a newborn babe by an- 














nointing it with blood, or saliva, or 
some sacred liquid, as a means of 
giving the child a start in life. This 
idea of the Hebrew word thus used 
seem to be that as this opening of the 
gullet of the child to breathe and to 
swallow correctly, so the training of 
the child in all the proper habits of life 
is to begin at the child’s birth, and 
the use of the word in the places we 
find it, would go to show that Abra- 
ham with all his faith, and Solomon 
with all his wisdom, did not feel that 
it would be safe to put off the start 
with the child’s training any later 
than this. Erudition, in the sense in 
which it is used in training children 
at the present time, counted for but 
very little with the old patriarchs. 
They devoted their efforts mainly to 


the production of physical health 
rather than mental brilliancy. It is a 
shame that this idea is not more 


generally adopted among our people 
at the present time. 

The word ‘‘train”’ is used advisedly 
in this article, and may be understood 
as applying to the development of all 
that makes for the production of a 
physically and mentally healthy being 
who will be called upon, later in life, 
to take his place in this great cosmic 
mosaic of commercial existence. The 
word “‘teach’’ will not be used at all. 

Contrary to general belief, child- 

raining should begin at the birth of the 
child. Just as soon as a child is 
called upon to partake of sustenance, 
and the functions are started, he be- 
comes a definite entity and will surely 
make himself understood in his likes 
and dislikes in no uncertain way. He 
will very soon understand that the 
way to obtain anything that he wishes 
is to cry for it, and suits the action to 
the idea, with the result that if this 
foolish notion is not corrected he will 
make a slave of everyone who has 
anything to do with him, for his sense 
of proprieties has not yet been de- 
veloped. Start him on a comfortable 
flat mattress, slightly elevated at the 
head, by elevating the bed, not the 
mattress, with no pillow, feed him at 
regular intervals, by the clock,—every 
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two hours—see that he is clean, com- 
fortable, dry and contented, and let him 
alone. The mother kitty is about ideal 
in her treatment of her children; and 
it would be well for any mother to 
pattern from her, if she is at any time 
in doubt, as to the procedure in the 
bringing up of her human mite. One 
very important fact should be con- 
sidered in this observation. The 
mother kitty never attempts to make 
her babies go to sleep by scolding them. 
She always sings to them. Another is, 
it may be noticed very often, that 
mother kitty does not hamper her 
babies in their play but plays with them. 

A word here regarding the physical 
development of a normal child may 
not be out of place, and may be useful 
to some mother who is in doubt as to 
whether her baby is normal or not. 

A perfectly normal child may weigh 
at birth anywhere from five to fifteen 
pounds. It will generally lose weight 
during the first few days of life, but 
when it begins to assimilate its food it 
will soon regain the birth weight. At 
six months in average cases, the birth 
weight should be doubled, and at the 
end of the year it may be three times 
the original figure. Always weigh the 
child at the end of the week, and if it is 
in good health, a steady gain should 
be noted in weight. 

The gain in height for the first year 
should be eight inches and four inches 
for the second, and about two inches 
per year for the next ten years is a fair 
average. 

The growth in infancy takes place 
more rapidly in the extremities than 
in the trunk, although at birth the 
trunk is relatively longer than the 
limbs. 

During the first year the “hat-band 
circumference” of the head of a child 
should generally increase about four 
inches during the first year. One inch 
is a good gain for the second year, and 
a gain of one and a half inches may be 
noted in the average child during the 
next four or five years. 

The little pulsating space in the top 
of the head of every child is perfectly 
normal. It should be closed when the 
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child is a year and a half old. Too 
early closing, or remaining open too 
long, are signs that should call for 
advice from the family physician. 

The chest—or thorax—grows more 
rapidly transversely than before back- 
wards. It generally keeps pace with 
the head. In the average normal 
child it should not be larger than the 
head—in circumference—until about 
the third year. At this time, if the 
child is in good health, it will increase 
in size so that it is quite a bit larger 
than the head. 

At birth the abdomen of a child 
should be larger than either the head 
or chest. At two years about the 
same size, and afterwards smaller 
than either. 

Voluntary, but inco-ordinate, mus- 
cular acts may be expected about the 
fourth month. At this time the child 
may be trusted to hold its head up 
without assistance. This should not 
be allowed at an earlier date. The child 
may sit erect about the sixth month and 
may be allowed to make its first at- 
tempts at walking about the twelfth 
month. 

It is a good idea, any time after the 
fourth month, to place the child on the 
floor during its waking hours, and 
allow it to kick around as it likes, 
for this is the only way it can get the 
exercise that it needs to strengthen its 
muscles. Do not hamper it too much 
with clothing. Have everything loose, 
and do not be afraid to let it cry all 
that it may reasonably do. This 
opens the lungs. 

Expect the first lower central cutting 
teeth about the sixth month, and the 
upper ones should follow very shortly. 
There should be no serious constitu- 
tional disturbances at this period. The 
child may be peevish and somewhat 
restless, but if he is very seriously ill 
it is generally from some coincident 
trouble that the act of teething has 
excited. It is well to have the child 
under observation occasionally at 
this time, for there are many reflex 
conditions that may show up that 
should be attended to by the family 
physician. Two portions of the body 
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may be the seat of trouble that can 
very materially affect the future health 
of the individual—the throat and the 
genital organs. Do not neglect to 
have both, in either sex, carefully 
examined. Many parents make a grave 
mistake in this respect, and discover 
it when more serious operations are 
necessary to correct the troubles than 
would be the case if tiie cause had been 
discovered earlier. In the develop- 
ment of the ‘Special senses’ sight 
should be present at birth. Hearing 
is not well established for two or three 
days, and the child cannot usually 
locate sounds well much before the 
fourth month. Touch is present at 
birth, but not very acute except in the 
tongue and lips for the first three 
months. The temperature sense is 
also very acute in the tongue, which 
should be remembered. Taste is 
highly developed at birth. Very little 
is known regarding the sense of smell 
in the early months of childhood. 

Speech is very variable in develop- 
ment. The child that walks early will 
usually talk late, and conversely the 
same is true. Ifa child is saying some 
words at the end of the first year, and 
putting sentences together at the end 
of the second, he is within normal 
limits. If there has been no voluntary 
effort to form words or sentences by 
the end of the second year, some 
defect in the mental or physical 
development of the child may be 
anticipated. 

These figures are approximate, and 
apply to average conditions. An 
average child will conform to them 
within reasonable limitations. 

Given a fairly normal organism to 
start with, the task of training this 
aggregation of special characteristics is 
one that necessarily falls to the lot of 
the parent. This little mite of hu- 
manity comes to us biologically per- 
fect. It presents much the same 
characteristics as does the form that 
comes from the moulding sand to the 
artisan. It is in the rough, and has to 
be finished before it can be considered 
of much account to the world of com- 
merce. Life is real, and this world is 




















the one that will be the scene of action 
for this embryo man or woman a little 
later in life. 

The little acorn that drops from the 
great oak has in it the making of an- 
other oak. This other oak wili not 
be just like its progenitor. It cannot 
be, in the natural order of things. Just 
what sort of an oak tree will develop 
from this little germ in the acorn 
depends entirely on the environments 
surrounding it. Just so surely does the 
environment affect every one, espe- 
cially so in early life. A parent, if he 
is of the right temperament, may 
make anything of his child that he 
chooses. It is not so much the child 
as it is the training that he receives, 
for there are comparatively few chil- 
dren who with proper training cannot 
be placed in almost any class from the 
brilliant mathematician and Greek 
scholar at thirteen, to the little happy- 
go-lucky urchin, that wastes his time 
playing ballon the dump. It is largely 
a matter of choice and effort, on the 
part of the parent, which extreme the 
child takes. 

By common consent the mother 
should have the training of the girls. 
The father should assume the direct 
tion of the boys. There should never 
be any conflict of authority as to dis- 
cipline in the home, for such will 
always ruin the domestic plan. 

The father should never miz in the 
efforts of the mother to correct the 
children. He should hold himself as a 
source of appeal in case of need, and 
always treat the matter with dignity 
if he wishes to retain his authoritative 
position. Children very soon learn 
“‘who’s boss’? and the family disci- 
pline suffers accordingly. Parents 
should never quarrel before their chil- 
dren. The influence is extremely bad. 
They will invariably take sides with 
either one or the other, and such 
judgments as they form will last much 
longer than one realizes and have a 
very potent effect on the temperament 
of the child. 

In the training of a child there 
should be but two ideals that one may 
follow. In the case of a boy, the 
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whole effort should be in the direction 
of producing a healthy, honorable, God- 
fearing, American citizen, capable of 
meeting, and successfully negotiating 
any of the many perplexing exigencies 
that may come to him in his com- 
mercial and domestic life. 

In the event of a girl, the efforts of 
the mother should be directed to con- 
tributing to the world a daughter who 
should be efficient in all the duties that 
belong to a true loyal wife and home- 
keeper, who will be an honor to any 
man whom she selects to love, and 
who will have sufficient tact and good 
judgment to act as the valued com- 
panion and adviser of her husband in 
his trials, that he will invariably 
meet in life. 

There are certain characteristics, 
however, common to both, that must 
be considered in the training of the 
child. 

Train the child to obedience from 
the start. Help him to gain fortitude 
in bearing pain. It will help later in 
life. If the child bears his bumps well 
now, he will take the jolts that are 
coming to him later in life with more 
composure. 

Train, never break, the will of the 
child. Breaking the will is like draw- 
ing the temper from a well-tempered 
piece of steel. It makes it soft and 
pliable, and results the same in the 
case of a child. 

Train the child to be truthful and to 
realize that there are others besides him 
in the world and that they have pos- 
sessions all their very own. And there 
is a sacred right attached to everything 
that belongs to another. His place is 
to let such things alone. 

Train the child to be courteous. 
Nothing will count more to his suc- 
cess in life than a due regard for the 
comforts and pleasure not to mention 
the feelings in general, of another per- 
son. He must not be selfish or egotisti- 
cal if he would be useful in life. 6 

Very early in life one may begin to 
train the appetite of a child so that he 
may control it well. He should not be 
given everything he wishes to eat. It 
is not good for him. He will soon 
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learn what is good for him and what 
is not. Offer your pet terrier any- 
thing that will not agree with him and 
see what he will do. He just smells 
of it, and if it will agree with him he 
will eat it; if not, he will refuse it. 
Not so with the average child. He 
judges by the looks of it, and generally 
will eat anything without considering 
its consequences. 

Scolding or corporal punishment is 
never indicated in the treatment of 
children. 

Firm, consistent depriving the child 
of coveted privileges and pleasures, 
with such reasonable admonishing as 
the case requires, will be all that is 
necessary, and will accomplish much 
more than any unwise display of temper 
before the child, who will only lose 
respect for the parent in such event. 

Many parents think that most of 
these matters should be left for after 
years in the child’s life. They do not 
realize how early, or how easily, a 
child acquires fixed habits. 
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A child can be trained to do one 
thing just as well as another, and will 
be just as happy in his pursuits if 
the matter in hand is only made in- 
teresting to him. Excite his curiosity 
and he will very willingly do the 
rest. 

A healthy mind well set in a sound 
body will always have sufficiently 
selective activity to cause it to ac- 
quire all that is desired by the most 
ambitious parent, if but the oppor- 
tunity is afforded. 

Just give to the teacher, and later 
to the world, a child well grounded in 
the precepts as set forth in the 
“Beatitudes,” and one having a 
wholesome regard for the ‘Golden 
rule,” and a parent need never fear 
for the future of his child. 

If every child could be started with 
such a blessing, there would be no 
need of any of the many corrective 
institutions for taking care of the 
criminal classes, and the world would 
be far better for the change. 


THE SYRIAN CHRIST 


A REVIEW 


HIS recent volume by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rhibany, minis- 


ter, of the Church of the 
Disciples (Unitarian) Boston, under- 
takes to lift Jesus out of the artificial 
atmosphere with which his figure has 
been surrounded by Western igno- 
rance of Oriental life, and to reinvest 
it with the native lights and shadows 
of his Syrian birth and environment. 
It differs from other works of a 
similar purpose, first, in that the 
writer is himself a Syrian, and not 
merely a Western traveler, and schol- 
ar, and second in that less attention 
is paid to antiquarian reconstructions 
of old Judea, and more to the peren- 
nial characteristics of the Western 
Asiatic, as these are known to the 


writer from his own youthful training 
and experience. 

Mr. Rhibany is continually dis 
avowing any claims to scholarly 
accuracies, or systematic treatment. 
This. however, is rather a matter of 
method than of substance, for the 
writer’s first-hand knowledge takes 
the place of the usual efforts of 
research and the book is essentially 
systematic, as to its real aim, in that 
it does gradually introduce us to 
finer and finer subtleties of Oriental 
psychology. But we will not quarrel 
with his deprecatory attitude—to- 
ward the scholarly character of the 
book, lest we should prevent someone 
from reading it, who would find such 
a work forbidding—and perhaps that 
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is what Mr. Rhibany intends by his 
many assurances that he is giving us 
nothing of a learned nature. 

The book carries with it, for the 
most part, unhesitating conviction 
of its truthfulness. I say “for the 
most part,’’ because occasionally one 
has the feeling that he is pressing a 
point too far. 

Mr. Rhibany points out very clear- 
ly the Orientalisms of speech that 
characterize many of the sayings of 
Jesus, illustrating them by kindred 
situations and homely speeches of the 
Syrians of our own time. To me 
this is the most beautiful and con- 
vineing part of the book. Nothing is 
taken from the force, or purity, or 
authority, if you wish, of the sayings 
themselves, while an element of 
human sweetness is added that brings 
them nearer. 

Much is said of Oriental expansive- 
ness and emotional exaggeration in 
speech and gesture, and of the essen- 
tial truthfulness of Oriental untruth- 
fulness, in that the Oriental is striving, 
above all, to convey an impression 
and not to state a proposition. That 
reminds me of the story of the two 
Jewish travelers who met on the road 
in Gallicia. ‘‘Where are you going?” 
inquired one. ‘To Cracow,” was 
the reply, to which the questioner 
answered explosively, ‘‘Why, you 
old liar! You know that in saying 
that you wish me to think that you 
are going to Lemberg, whereas, as a 


matter of fact, you are actually 
going to Cracow.” To this the 


other replied with apologies for the 
deception. 

Oriental invectives and impreca- 
tions also receive a share of Mr. 
Rhibany’s attention, with many pic- 
turesque illustrations. 

A deeper note is struck in the 
writer’s presentation of Oriental mys- 
ticism, with its expectancy toward 
miracles. We could have wished 
that this beautiful section of the 
book were enlarged. The memory- 
pictures are so tenderly drawn, the 
starry skies of Syria made so real to 
our imaginations, and the simplicity 
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of the conceptions that prevail of the 
relations of life with the unseen, are 
so illuminating, that I do not think 
that we can easily parallel them, or 
that we will ever be willing to spare 
them. This section of the volume 
appeared as a series of essays in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and seem to be 
a permanent and invaluable contribu- 
tion to the literature of religious 
appreciation. In these passages he 
rises above his expressed purpose 
“to afford Occidental readers of the 
Bible a more intimate view of the 
original intellectual and_ social 
vironment of this sacred literature,” 
he becomes, in fact, himself a poet 
and a teacher. 

Still, it is the work of mediation 
between Orient and Occident that is 
the prevailing note of the book. 
As “an Oriental by birth and an 
American by choice,” he seeks not 
only to supply a lively commentary 
on a few scriptural texts, but to 
defend his people to the new world, 
that is so different from theirs. 
This he does in a manner that is 
warmly sympathetic and compre- 
hending, admitting faults, but on 
the whole regarding these only as the 
shadows of a peculiar and exalted 
genius. 

The following quotation is of in- 
terest at this Thanksgiving season, 
The prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” is a note of pure grati- 
tude to the “Giver of all good and 


on- 


perfect gifts.’ The Oriental does 
not know “material things” as the 
Occidental knows them. To him 


organic chemistry does not take the 
place of God. He is, in totality, 
God-centered. His center of gravity 
is the altar and not the factory, and 
back of his prayer for daily bread is 
the momentum of ages of mystic 
contemplation. The Oriental finds 


kinship, not with those who go for 
their daily bread no farther than 
the bakery, but with the writer of this 
modern psalm:— 
“Back of the loaf is the snowy 
flour, 
Back of the flour the mill: 
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Back of the mill is the wheat and 
the shower 

And the sun 
will.” 

It is not my purpose to exaggerate 
the piety and moral rectitude of the 
Oriental. I am fully aware of the 
fact that he is lamentably lacking 
in his efforts to rise to the heights of 
his moral traditions. Nevertheless, 
those who know the Oriental’s inner 
life knew also that from seedtime 
until harvest, and until the bread is 
placed upon the family board, this 
man’s attitude toward the “staff of 
life,” is essentially religious. In 
the name of God he cast the ceed 
into the soil; in the name of God he 
scatters his sheaves on the threshing 
floor and grinds his grain at the mill; 
and in the name of God his wife 
kneads the dough, bakes the bread, 
and serves it to her family. 

But I am aware that many devout 
Christians will read all this with 
impatience until they know what the 
writer teaches of Christ himself. 
Is all this but a subtle way of classing 


and the Father’s 
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him with Buddha and Mahomet, or 
does the book leave the definite article 
before his name—is he a divine teacher 
or The Divine Teacher? 

The book is written from the stand- 
point of the devout Unitarian of one, 
that is, who would not merely pre- 
serve, but augment all that there is 
of devotion and faith in the world. 
Of this warm, poetic emotional devo- 
tion the book is full. Just how that 
may line up with this or that au- 
thoritative creed the author declines 
to discuss, and it lies outside accord- 
ingly of the scope of this brief review. 

It may be said that the figure of 
Christ is too central in the world’s 
thought to be left in this undefined 
position. Very well, but so far as 
Mr. Rhibany’s book goes, we may 
say that if it is indeterminate in 
this respect, it is also unobtrusive, 
leaving the reader to his own thoughts 
and beliefs, without hinderance, so 
that the orthodox believer may gain 
from its reading quite as much for 
the feeding of his own faith, as can 
the so-called liberal Christian. 


A WORD ABOUT THE ELECTION 


Political argument is a syllogism of 
which the premises are prophecies 
and the conclusions invectives, both 
of which are primordial exercises of 
human intelligence, but in only one 
of which we have attained to notable 
success. In neither has the present 
campaign been particularly brilliant. 
But one new word has been added to 
our vocabulary of invective and con- 
tempt, and that not so good as some 
of the old ones, ‘‘ copper-head,”’ ‘‘ mug- 
wump,” ‘“‘stand-patter,’’ ‘“‘ pussy-foot- 
er,’ etc. For the word “hyphenate” 
lacks the spice of vulgar scurrility, 
and points against the lower orders 
of society quite as much as against 
the more fortunate few, whereas 
political blackguardism, to be un- 
qualifiedly successful, must strike 
uniformly high. In the matter of 





prophecy the campaign has_ been 
unusually dull and simple, for what 
could surpass the pointlessness of the 
lurid forecastings of war and disaster 
with which Democrats and Republi- 
cans attempted to outprophesy one 
another? 

All that is a part of the show, and 
as soon as the election bets are 
charged off to profit and loss, we may 
expect it to be forgotten. But when 
all the bygones are bygones, there 
will remain the real issue—the issue 
that was but little, if at all, men- 
tioned in the campaign oratory, and 
that the vote did not adequately 
determine. 

The real issue of the campaign was, 
are we tired of administrations that 
have been openly out of harmony 
with the great business interests of 
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A WORD ABOUT 


the country, and that make political 
capital out of bullying them, or are 
we still in an ugly mood toward these 
interests, and determined to continue 
their punishment? 

It is not my purpose to discuss this 
issue, but to inquire if, of that self- 
interest that lies back of all human 
opinion, that of one section of our 
country, the so-called ‘‘ Middle West,”’ 
was intelligent or unintelligent sel- 
fishness. The citizens of these states, 
so certain ultimately to line up as 
the strongest defence of sound busi- 
ness policies in polities, cast their 
votes, with highly significant excep- 
tions, in favor of a continuance of 
the thin pretences of a shallow and 
sentimental pseudo-humanitarianism. 
Why? 

Why did the canvass of Mr. 
Hughes and his co-partisans fail to 
win such states as Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, ete. The inquiry is 
replete with interest and instruction 
along lines far removed from the heat 
of present frictions. 

The people of these states are 
engaged, almost exclusively in the 
production of raw materials. Be- 
yond the small amount which they 
“an themselves consume, they are 
dependent for an outlet upon the 
transportation of this material to dis- 
tant markets, and upon all the 
elaborate organization of commerce 
incidental to it, which, nevertheless, 
they neither control, nor to any 
considerable extent even share capi- 
talistically. 

To further complicate for them 
this very one-sided economic condi- 
tion, the raw materials which they 
produce are those of almost universa 
consumption, and which, therefore 
are subject to world movements of 
supply and demand, in markets of 
which they have never even heard. 
The principal material fact of their 
lives, their almost daily experience, 
therefore, is that while they have 
labored hard, and hold incalculable 
stores of the world’s real wealth, the 
conversion of these into money is 
subject to shifting valuations de- 
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pendent upon causes and forces far 
removed from their own borders, and 
over which they have no control. 
This economic helplessness in the 
midst of plenty, which arises from 
their own one-sided economic develop- 
ment, renders them profoundly dis- 
trustful of the commercial organiza- 
tion of the world. 

Dealing in products intensely sen- 
sitive to disturbances of the world’s 
commercial organization, and de- 
pendent for a market upon the 
maintenance of its soundness, it 
would seem that logically they would 
be the great supporters of sound 
business principles in politics. That 
they are not, is due to the inevitable 
human suspicion of that which is 
distant and unknown, aggravated by 
memories of high rates of interest 
paid to Eastern mortgage holders, 
in the days when they were buying 
their farms. 

The ultimate cure of their mistaken 
attitude, of course, lies in the correc- 
tion of their own one-sided economic 
life. Just as the automobile indus- 
try in Detroit, and the great banking 
strength of Chicago, have operated as 
correctives in Michigan and Illinois, 
so that today those states out-east 
the East, so a larger centering of 
capital and of the consequent control 
of commercial organization, in Oma- 
ha and Kansas City, together with a 
development of industrial life at 
least sufficient to materially modify 
marketing problems, thus rounding 
out their economic life, will wholly 
change the view point of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and of other states 
similarly situated, economically. We 
should not regard this ultimately 
certain development as so very dis- 
tant. The present prosperity of the 
farmers of those states is certain to 
increase local banking ability, and 
the growing activities of their Boards 
of Trade cannot but eventuate in a 
growth of industrial life among them. 

But in the meanwhile, what can 
be done to bring the mental attitude 
of these states more into harmony 
with that of the older, and more 
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the 
there 


For 
end 


states. 
this 


highly 


organized 

accomplishment of 
seems to me to be one, and one only 
sufficient leverage—that of the moral 


and intellectual greatness of the 
people themselves of these states. 
Full of ideals, tremendously in 
earnest, these people must be met 
on their own level, and that is with a 
type of reasoning as quiet, as re- 
served, as sincere and as earnest as 
themselves, and far from removed 
from the customary type of political 
forensics. They have not been thus 
met in the present campaign, except- 
ing by the soft-headed vagarists, and 
these, therefore have they followed. 
Few eastern homes are so full of 
high and pure ideals as are the 
average prairie homes of well-to-do 


farmers. They must be met on that 
plane. The prairie home is, par- 
excellence, the American home. We 
have signalized our belief in this 


fact by presenting in this issue of the 
New ENGLAND MaGazing, a Thanks- 
giving Hymn from the Prairies, as the 
best expression of the national 
Thanksgiving spirit. 

Mr. Hughes deserves the gratitude 
of the country for his noble and self- 
sacrificing canvas. The fineness of 
the simplicity and soundness of his 
positions was not, however, perceived 
in the Middle West. His political 
partisanship was perceived, and of- 
fended. That was not the fault of 
Mr. Hughes. He was being contin- 


ually scolded by political managers, 
and by the press who urged him to 
“put more pep”’ into his utterances. 
It was the 


‘pep”’ that did the damage. 
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The New EnGLtanp MAGAZINE 
disagrees radically with the Boston 


declaration that 
up a new sectional 
that between the 
East and West. The economic soli- 
darity of these two regions, their 
mutual dependence, is too great for 
this to be true, even if it were not 


Transcript in its 
there is growing 
line in pol-ties, 


impossible because of their broad 
and high patriotism. They are grow- 
ing together, not apart. We do 


believe, however, that there is need 
of a great work of mutual education to 
be accomplished by wise and power- 
fully supported inter-sectional pub- 
licity, a work carried on in a mood 
of the highest seriousness, and in 
which the advantages sought are 
broadly and fairly mutual. 

tigid business relations, occasional] 
travel to and fro, good-humored jest- 
ing at typical traits of this or that 
state, East or West, occasional philos- 
ophisings in regard to one another, 
are not enough for the interweaving of 
daily interest which the situation 
demands. We need to know familiar- 
ly the names and faces of their best 
men, to be informed of their endeav- 
ors, to assist with capital and co- 
operative effort their local ambitions, 
and to keep our own interests of the 
same nature continually before them. 
In this way, and in this way alone, the 
broad sympathies and honest good- 
will that are so strongly characteristic 
of both sections will have the needed 
opportunity for operation, and the 
natural economic solidarity which 
binds them together become evident 
to all. 
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THE PERMANENT CHARITY FUND 


\ ex isa deeply human appeal 


in the word ‘“‘permanent.’’ The 


greatest achievements of man 
are the fruit of its fertile stock. 
Artists, poets, thinkers, builders 


have endured privations and _ hard- 
ships untold to add the slightest 
element to the permanence of their 
work. 

The most striking material effort 
of human hands to achieve the per- 
manent are the great pyramids of 
Egypt. Long have they stood, and 
long will they stand, and yet how 
utter their failure. The dull, sense- 
less stones do indeed stand, but the 
idea, the purpose, the very names of 
the builders are all long since lost in 
impenetrable oblivion. Only — the 
things of the mind, of the spirit, are 
truly permanent. The psalms will 
outlive the pyramids, and carry to 
the remotest future generations, the 
living, breathing soul of their inspired 
author. 

President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a recent address, called 
the attention of his audience to the 
fact that institutions of a certain 
type were the most permanent of all 
human creations. The self-perpetuat- 
ing integrity of a self-perpetuating 
corporation, rightly conceived, and 
righteously administered, carries with 
it the highest warrant of perpetuity 
that things human can command. 

The Permanent Charity Fund or- 
ganized in Boston through the efforts 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, is an institution of 
that nature. Its purpose may be 
not inaptly stated as the achievement 
of permanence for the humanitarian 
intention of those who in love for their 
fellowmen have left to charity some 
portion of that wealth with which 
fortune has favored them. It is one 
thing to give a sum of money, and to 


achieve for the gift some degree of 
permanence, and quite another thing 
to achieve even a small degree of 
permanence for the real intention of 
the giver. How many idle and use- 
less endowments bespeak the frailty of 
human judgment and the alterations 
of time! As nations increase in age 
and wealth these useless and outworn 
endowments become more and more 


numerous. Already New England 
has many such endowments that 
can no longer serve the donor’s 


intention, because the very conditions 
toward which it was directed have 
passed away. What a waste all that 
is of the never too great amount of 
good will toward man in the world! 
The successful man, the man or 
woman whose efforts have been 
blessed with large returns of wealth, 
feels deeply that his life efforts have 
not fully expressed his spirit. What- 
ever his work, it has not satisfied his 
desire to help and bless his fellowmen. 
His giving seeks to fill this short- 
coming of his daily activities. His 
desire is to leave in the world a monu- 
ment of his good will toward his fel- 
lows, a gift of love and permanent 
helpfulness. He gathers his friends, 
and consults with them, he takes coun- 
sel of the wisest men of his time, 
perhaps, but who is wise enough to 
foresee the revolutions wrought by 
the passage of time? In a few short 
years, perhaps, his well-intentioned 
gift no longer serves its end—possibly 
even works to the contrary result 
from that anticipated by the donor. 
The Permanent Charity Fund seeks 
to eliminate this awful waste of 
good will and power for righteousness 
and helpfulness, by creating a great 
Trust, administered under the _ best 
safe-guards that the business know- 
ledge of the age permits, and expend- 
ing its income, in accordance with 
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the intention of the giver, rather than 
always in accord with the letter of a 
purpose that has become obsolete. 

The Funds themselves are com- 
mitted to the keeping of a great 
banking institution so organized as 
to eliminate the usual speculative 
features of ordinary banking. That 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company has achieved this result is 
witnessed by the fact that the United 
States Government specifically ex- 
cepted that institution from the 
operation of the law forbidding inter- 
locking directorates. The reason for 
this governmental action was the 
very sound and just consideration 
that the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company was not a competing 
banking institution, participating in 
the speculative enterprises of the 
community, but precisely what. its 
name indictated—an institution for 
the safe-guarding of trust funds. 
No higher certification could possibly 
be given than this action of the 
Federal authorities. The officers of 
the institution are selected from the 
ablest and most trustworthy of the 
city’s financiers. Its investments are 
safe-guarded by every _ provision 
known to banking science. Security 
of funds cannot be carried farther. 

The expenditure of the income 
from the Charitable Trust Fund are to 
be governed by a committee of seven 
selected from a wide field of activities, 
and having expert knowledge in 
various methods of charitable work. 
The effort will always be to employ 
the funds of each donor as he himself 
would employ them, were he alive to 
direct their expenditure. The effort, 
therefore, is as we have said, to 
perpetuate the charitable intention 
of the giver, and not to make a 
mock of his good will by perpetuating 
a line of expenditure no longer 
useful. 

Who wishes to give money merely 
for the sake of perpetuating a machine 
with a paid secretary and staff, and 
no utility? Yet there are endowed 
charities, not a few of which that is a 
correct description. They create a 


“soft thing” for a few paid workers, 
but the need which they were or- 
ganized to meet has ceased to exist, 
and they have nothing to do but 
exist. The Permanent Charity Fund 
would not go on perpetuating an 
expenditure no longer useful. It 
would change the direction of the 
expenditure to meet the actual needs 
of the age, and fulfil the loving 
intention of the giver. 

It should not be understood from 
this that the plan of the Permanent 
Charity Fund excludes gifts per- 
manently left to selected charities. 
If the donor wishes, he may select 
the object of their gift and leave the 
funds to be administered by the 
Permanent Charity Fund, availing 
themselves of its organized facilities 
for safety and productiveness. 

That there has not only been a 
need for such an institution, but that 
the need has been keenly felt, would 
appear from the fact that already, 
after a little more than one year of 
very quiet existence, the Fund has 
been made custodian of some Three 
Millions of Dollars. The income 
from this sum will soon be available 
for distribution, and the full benefi- 
cence of the design will begin to 
appear. 

I would not close this brief sketch 
of a most interesting and important 
movement without calling attention 
to one other feature in which its 
service is unique and invaluable. I 
refer to the opportunity thus afforded 
to give usefulness to relatively small 
gifts and bequests. The man who 
has a big heart, and moderate means, 
may yet feel that he can give to 
charity, and give to a permanent 
charity, without the income of his 
gift being swallowed up in the ex- 
penses of administration. The ex- 
pense of administration of this fund 
will not exceed five per cent of the 
income of the fund. In how many 
endowments the administrative ex- 
pense consumes more nearly the 
other ninety five per cent! 

Altogether we believe that the es- 
tablishment of this fund is an epoch- 
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making movement, quietly begun, 
unheralded, and unpretentious, _ it 
already stands in a position to in- 
augurate charitable expenditures on a 
scale not often equalled. What will 
be its possibilities for good as it rolls 
up the accumulated expressions of the 
love of men for their fellowmen? 

As a warrant of the soundness 
and efficiency of the entire idea, 
we add the names of the officers of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. These names are so well 
known as to. carry their own sig- 
nificance to the reader’s mind. The 
President of the Company is Mr. 
Charles E. Rogerson, the Vice-Presi- 
dents are William H. Wellington 
and William C. Williams. The trea- 
surer is George E. Goodspeed, and the 
assistant treasurers are Edward E. 
Stevens and Roland E. Chafey. The 
Secretary is Herbert D. Heathfield, 
and the Assistant Secretary, Francis 
J. Burrage. The Trust Officer is 
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Mavin Sprague, and the Assistant 
Trust Officer, Willard T. Carleton. 

The Manager of the Safe Deposit 
Department is William E. Nutting 
and the Assistant Manager, Edward 
C. Burrage. The Real Estate Of- 
ficer is Robert E. Shewell. The 
Directors of the Company are, Henry 
S. Shaw, Nathaniel J. Rust, Wallace 
G. Pierce, Costello C. Converse, Ed- 
ward W. Hutchins, Elwyn G. Preston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, Richard M. 
Saltonstall, Jerome Jones, Nathaniel 
F. Ayer, George W. Wheelwright, 
John W. Farwell, C. Minot Weld, 
William H. Wellington, Nathaniel 
Stevens, John S. Lawrence, Lewis A. 
Crossett, Charles F. Dowse, Harry 
G. Brooks and Amon Hollingsworth. 

The Executive Committee are, 
Charles E. Rogerson, Henry 8. Shaw, 
William I. Pierce, C. Minot Weld, 
William H. Wellington, and Richard 
M. Saltonstall. 
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Doing “the 


The Gordian knot is the ages-old 
| symbol of the seemingly impossible. 
| Alexander the Great gave it a place in 
legendary history when, unable to untie 
it, he cut it in twain with his sword. 





| This famous incident of antiquity 

has its modern counterpart in the real 

| work of the men whose vision and un- 

| restricted initiative brought forth the 
5 Great Bell System. 


In the development of the telephone, 
_one Gordian knot after another has 
| been met with. Yet each new obstacle 
yielded to the enterprise of the tele- 
phone pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a courage 
which knew not failure. 
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Impossible” 


Man’s words have been given wings 
and carried wherever his will directs. 
Electrical handicaps have been over- 
come one by one. 


The feeble current of telephone 
speech has had a way hewn for its 
passage through all physical impedi- 
ments, until the entire country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, is within 
hearing of a child’s faint cry. 


This record of the Bell System for 
past achievements is an earnest of 
future accomplishment. New prob- 
lems are being met with the same 
indomitable spirit, which guarantees a 
more comprehensive as well as a more 
perfect service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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STEINERT’S 





HE BEST PLACE TO BUY A PIANO is at Steinert’s, where 
T you can select from the largest and best stock of well-known 
Pianos---where there is the greatest variety of styles, widest range of 
prices, highest standards of quality and low,fair prices. There isa rea- 


son why we sell more pianos than any other house in New England: 
Steinway Pianos 
Jewett Pianos Woodbury Pianos 


The famous Pianola Player Pianos 


VICTROLAS R , . ‘ $15 to $400 


and the largest stock of Victor Records in New England 





at M. Steinert & Sons Company 
New England’s Largest Musical Instrument House 
162 Boylston Street Boston 
242 Main Street - - - Springfield 
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| Weenteive’ “2 “One Class Ser He vice 
‘TO FLORIDA 




























This new service means maximum comfort at minimum cost. 
Wednesdays Round Tuesdays 
$34.80 Saturdays ( Trip ) $43.30 Fridays 
Meals and Berth Included 


New York to Jacksonville Without Change 
(Stopping at Charleston, S. C., en route) 


Tickets good, going, December, January and February; return limit six 
months. Correspondingly low rates to all Florida points. Wide choice of 
accommodations, including extra appointments of rooms en suite, with 
private bath at slight additional cost. 

Mid-Winter Bookings Now Open 


Write for full information and descriptive literature. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 














- A BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 





New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


ES ene 





CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, 


Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble and String Quartet. 


The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and ap- 
pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
ventages to the music student. 


FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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HOTELS INDIAN RIVER AND ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Fla. Located 150 miles below Jacksonville on the In- 
dian River, in the midst of the famous Indian River orange groves. A great deal of money has been spent on the prop- 
erty, making the hotels equal to the best in the state. Hunting and fishing as good as there is to be had in Florida. 
One of the great attractions is the golf course, one of the bestin the South. Boating, motor boating, tennis, billiards, 
pool and dancing. Opens January 4th. Accommodates 400. Write for circular. Address W.W. Brown, Hotel Man- 
hattan, 42nd St., New York City, until Dec. 25th; then Rockledge, Florida. 

Summer season, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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“The Type That Tells” 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 

oyal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel! 


And there is a rigid carriage 
that meets the millicns of blows ; 
of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 








Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 


BEACON HILL 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 
ae which includes free use of public shower 
aths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New England 


Rooms with private bath $1.50 per day. 
Suites of two rooms and bath $4 per day. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors sold Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager. 


Neurasthentia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “‘Neu- 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and that it 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 





250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev- 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The cegular 
price is $2 00 but to give the work widespread distribution, 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in Ubrary paper covers to 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
take no risk sending money because, if vou are nct satisfied with 
the book. it mav be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISH =::G CO. 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigee 





N THIS DAY AND AGE 
attention to vour appear- 
ance fs an absolute necee- 

Fity If you exnect to make the 
Most out of life. Not only 
should you wish to appear as 
attractive as nossible for vour 
own self-satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, 
but you. will find the world tn 
general judeing you greatly, if 
not wholly, by your “looks”; 
therefore it pays to “look your 

ext" at all times. Permit 


YOU HAV 






no one to see you tooking 
otherwiee; {tt will injure your 
welfare! Upon the tmpree- 


sion = you constantly 
rests the failure or success of 
your life. is to be 
your ultimate destiny? My 
new Nose-Shaper *Trados”™ 
(Model 22) corrects now tI! 
shaped noses without opera- 
tion quickly, safely and. per- 
manently Ta pleasant and 
doee not Interfere with one's 
occupation, being worn at 
night. 
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A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
But Your Nose? rag 
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Before After yi 


Write today for free booklet, which tells vou howto correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satistactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 657 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton,N. Y. 
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Promotes Baby’s comfort and health, 
{ 3x and saves the mother work.. 
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TARDE 43 Maan 
3 = Stork Sheeting is a dainty, waterproof 
fabric, white, light, soft and pliable. 
Invaluable for Baby’scrib, for the sick 


room and for countless household purposes. 
By the yard 


36 inches wide, light or heavy weight, $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 


Insist on seeing our registered trade mark on the selvage 
before you buy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
the goods postpaid on receipt of price. 





# SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 2 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 24F. BOSTON 


Also makers of STORK Pants, STORK Baby Shoes 











